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THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HORSE, AN ILLUSTRATION. 


HERCULEAN MATCH, 


PERFORMED BY MR. OSBALDESTON AT NEWMARKET, 


Thr above extraordinary match, to ride two hundred 
miles in TEN BU ive uouRs, for 1000 sovereigns, made 
between Col, Charitté and Mr, Osbaldeston, was “de- 
cided on Saturday, November 5, 1831. Previous to the 
event coming off, as it is termed, this match excited an 
unusual degree of interest throughout the sporting circles 
in all parts of the kingdom ; but among the betting men 
it afforded “numerous events” to lay ont their money 
upon, according to the best calculations they could make 
A few of the immediate friends of Mr. 


Osbaldeston, who were perfectly aware of his “neck or 
” 


on the subject. 


nothing qualiti 


Of sportsmen brave, who hunted then, 
The LeApen bold was he, 

Aud full in the teeth of the dread north wind 
He led that company. 


Now through the flashing stream he darts, 
The wave aside he finge— 

Now o'er the cataract’s bright arch, 
With fearless Lear he springs. 


And many a chasm yawning wide, 
With n desperate Wound he clears ; 

Anon, like a shadow he glances by 
The rock of aix thousand years. 


We repeat, Mr. Osbaldeston’s Nrcx or nothing qualities 
operated so strongly on the feelings of his friends, that 
they felt satisfied within themselves, he could “ wiv, and 
nothing else ;” if there was a possibility about the circum- 
stance ; added to which, if good training, judgment, and 
pluck, that would not be denied, could bring him through 
the piece, Mr. Osbaldeston must win, barring an acci- 
dent—although at the same time they were ready to ad- 
mit that such an attempt was enough to try the constitu- 
tion and strength of a giant, and would prove a teazer, 
or trying sort of match, even to the out-and-out Mr. O. 
But it was well known, that he had “screwed his 
courage up to the sticking-place,” and exclaimed in the 


words of Richard,— 
Vor. I. 


Smee nN | 


Thave set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die? 


But the leary sort of folks—the cautious sort of betting 
men—the doub(ful cove—and the “field” sort of cha- 
racter, who prefers generally a variety of chances for his 
book, stuck to the Old Chap, who never veers to the right 
nor to the left, but with an unerring and steady pace 
observes the greatest regularity in all his movements, de- 
nominated T1%e—an undoubted safe one, in a variety of 
instances, took the latter as the best sort of chance to- 
wards winning.* _ Pourquoi! Because the weather might 
prove stormy, and the rider and his horses become de- 
luged with rain! Also, General Frost might appear on 
the course, powerfully assisted by some of his staff, 
Messrs. Snow and Sleet, calculated to damp the ardor of 
the hero of the tale, if not rather to annoy and depress 
his feelings! He might be out of condition altogether ! 
The tooth-ache might suddenly attack him on starting ! 
A violent pain in the stomach might occur during the 
match! His bowls become out of sorts! His head, the 
great pendulum of the whole, towards winning the match, 
might be out of order; and a variety of other little com- 
plaints that “ the flesh is heir to?” To which might be 
added, his high-bred cattle, on which he placed so much 
reliance, might not exactly be “all right!” Likewise, 
the chance that Mr. Osbaldeston might undergo a tempo- 
rary sort of blindness during the race; not an uncommon 
circumstance where so much exertion is requisite.t The 


* When Jack Carter fought with Robinson, the black, at Moul- 
sey Hurat, April 24, 1816, for a purse of 75 guineas, he polished off 
the man of color, in the short space of seventeen minutes, and who 
had not half a chance; but in a time fight, at Combe Warren, on 
June 26, 1816, for 20 guineas a-side—D. Carter did not conquer 
Robinson in thirty minutes,. The black fought very shy, and 
Carter was very near Mails the match—in fact, after afl, there was 
ademur aboutit. Twenty-eight minutes anda half had expired, 
and the fight not half taken out of Robinson; but it waa a) leged 
against him, that he went down without a blow—and the umpires 
decided in favor of Carter. Sce Boxiana, vol. ii. page 311. 315. 

+ When Mr. Myton, also of “neck or nothing quality,” rode 
from London to Stamford in less than five hours, a distance of 
ninety-five miles, lis was nearly stone-blind on hisentering the town. 


Therefore the chance was much grenter against Mr. Osbaldeston, 
who had to ride twice as far as Mr. Mytton. 20 
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above complaints were all within the reach of probabi- 
lity; and one of them might have occurred to have in- 
creased the “Chapter of Accidents!” Therefore, Trmb 
ought always to be backed asa winner by those persons 
who entertain a doubtful opinion that the event cannot 
be accomplished ! 

The day at length arrived for the match to take place, 
and at the time appointed, seyen o’clock in the morning, 
Mr. Osbaldeston, bang up to the mark in spirits, and 
“fresh as a four year old,” towards winning, accom- 
panied by his umpire, Mr. T. Thelluson; and Col. Cha- 
ritté with Mr, Bowater, on behalf of the Colonel, appear- 
ed at the Dutch Stand. The company was not so 
numerous as might have been expected upon such an 
extraordinary occasion; but when it is considered that 
the inhabitants of Newmarket have so much racing con- 
tinually before their eyes—the novelty ceases*—and 
accounts for the shyness of spectators at the above early 
period of the morning. However, the preliminaries for 
starting were soon settled between the parties appointed 
to watch the proceedings of the match—the watches of 
the umpires being set and locked up, Mr. Osbaldeston 
prepared to mount; he was dressed ina purple silk jacket, 
doe skins, and a black velvet cap; but some little sur- 
prise was expressed that he did not wear any flannel ; but 
Mr. Osbaldeston was so warm within with the certainty 
of winning, and “eager for the fray,” that he stood in no 
need of auxiliaries to give hin courage, or to raise a 
doubt in his mind on the subject. It is true, that he wore 
a broad riding belt with whalebone round his waist, 
which proved of essential service to Mr. O., more espe- 
cially as he advanced towards the conclusion of his wn- 
rivalled performance.t He started upon Emma, who 
went the first round of four miles in nine minutes. 

Paradox, his second horse, had likely to have proved 
unfortunate to him. Paradow, like his name, was not 
exactly to be made out, he proved rather stubborn at 
starting, and yery nearly rubbed his leg against the wall 
of the stand. But Mr. Osbaldeston soon persuaded Pa- 
radox to alter his conduct, and the Prad took the hint, 
and finished the four miles in good style. 

Liberty, a cheerful sound to every person, went over 
the ground steadily; and Coroner was equally on the 
alert towards doing his duty. 

Oberon, a little, but capital horse, seemed almost to 
enter with the spirit of victory, like his rider, and got 
over the ground in first-rate style. Twenty-five miles 
and a half had been completed in the first hour. 

* Mr. Rogers, the respectable and intelligent bookeeller at Now: 
market, observed to me, in a conversation respecting the taste, or 
character of the inhabitants, that prints of race horses were not at 
all saleable articles at Newmarket; but he had sold a great many 
volumes of Boxiana ; something after the manner, if the compa- 
Fison will be allowed, “that a prophet is never ‘believed in his 
gyncountry ! And, vice versa, at Bristol, the hot-bed ones for 
Fagiliats, and also the native place of Jem and ‘Tom Belcher, 

armer, &e., 80 renowned in the history of boxing, that, at the 
Fair held in’ St. James! Church-yard, when milling was in its 
zenith, Mr. Smeetou, who had a siall there covered with books on 
boxing, vere ‘tally unheeded by the Bristol people! 
bed resleh of the above match, and a portrait of Mr, Osbal- 

i Ppears in this work, is copied from a spirited and 
beautifully colored engraving, drawn by Mr, H. Alkin on the course 


sptlep mete ond published by Mr, Moore, in West-street, St. 


Don Juan, although not a great Don in this match, 
nevertheless did his work quicker than some of the horses 
which appear on the list. Morgan Rattler, whose steps 
should be lively at all times, if he had any music at- 
tached to his character, rendered assistance to his rider; 
Paradox improved in the eyes of the spectators by a more 
intimate acquaintance ; and Cannon Ball, although not 
so swift as a shot, and also long enongh on the list, as to 
time in performing the round—yet the aim was complete- 
ly answered. 

Clasher, in the tenth round, broke down a short distance 
from home, and trotted to the finish of his journey in a 
bad state; but Mr, Osbaldeston did not heed the above 
circumstance a jot, as he was perfectly aware that acci- 
dents cannot be avoided; yet nothing was the matter as 
to alter his opinion of winning the bet. 

Although Coroner proved himself rather an obstinate 
beast in his second round, nevertheless he was managed 
with considerable tact by his able and undaunted rider, 
and completed his ride im'8 minutes and 40 seconds. 

On the conclusion of the fourteenth round, after Liber- 
tyhad done her work for the second time, Mr. Osbaldeston 
took a toothful of brandy and water; indeed, it could 
scarcely be denominated—refreshment. 

Emma ran on the wrong side of the post in the 
fifteenth round; but the squire soon made it all right ; 
Don Juan followed in successful style ; and little Oberon 
delighted the spectators by doing her journey in 8 minutes 
and thirty seconds. Cannon Ball kept up a sure pace ; 
and Ultima was nothing wanting. 

Tranby, like his master, nothing else but a good one, 
and game to the back bone, proved the best horse rode by 
Mr. Osbaldeston during the day. T'ranby performed four 
rounds, and all of them were done considerably under 
nine minutes. Sixteen miles done in 33 minutes 15 se- 
conds, is quite character enough for any horse, without 
another word. But Mr. Gully has always been dis- 
tinguished for the possession of good horses, We, most 
certainly did not hear Mr. Osbaldeston, but we were told 
that he was so pleased with the movements of T'ranby, 
that a gentleman caught the sound as Mr. O, was riding 
by him, humming the well known sporting song— 

Tride og good & trotting horse, awany man in Town, 
He'll trot you— 

Fairy, aye, indeed, she tripped it along as light as any 
Fairy,—and got over the course in the short space of 8 
minutes and 8 seconds ; and her second attempt. 

Morgan Rattler was quite at home a second time, when 
tried ; and Lord Lowther’s colt by Acorn, not only a 
“rum ?un to look at,” but a “good *un to go,” was much 
admired as to condition, Mr. Osbaldeston now took a 
“tiny bit? of refreshment, and a drap of brandy and 
water, and who appeared confident to the echo, But he 
determined to lose no time, and anxions to finish his 
work in the quickest time possible, he was mounted 
again on Tranby ; and, as if he had gained new ‘spirit 
by this trifling relaxation, he got over the ground in the 
short space of eight minutes. 

Skirmisher, by Smolensko ; Guildford, and Dolly, 
were all good ones, and satisfied their gallant rider, that 
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he was “getting on well!” Considering himself safe, 
Mr. Osbaldeston now partock of a lunch in the stand ; 
and although wet through, he would not change bis 
clothes, His attendant, or nurse, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, Harry England, a downy one, 
wide awake, and who can see his way as far as most 
people in this bustling world, and who also will never 
give any thing like a chance away, if he “knows it,”— 
adhered to the good old maxin in this instance, to “push 
along, keep moving,” in order to win a race—he got Mr. 
Osbaldeston again to his work, before his limbs felt stiff, 
or ary thing like chilliness should come over his frame. 
Few men, in the sporting world, that we have met with 
in our travels, can be “trusted alone !” better than the 
gay, merry, late landlord of the Green Man! 

Tkey Solomons had nearly proved a very disastrous 
horse to Mr. Osbaldeston ; and might have lost him the 
match, Ikey was going a slashing pace when he madea 
flounder, and Mr. O., standing in his stirrups, shot over 
his head. This, at all events, was going farther than he 
intended; and Ikey Solomons bolted* for a hundred 
yards before he was again grabbed. To say that the 
above “untoward circumstance” did not alter the com- 
plexion of things for a short period would be wrong ; or, 
that Mr, Osbaldeston was not put out of his way by it for 
afew minutes—would be equally untrue—but look to 
the result. Like a game cock of the highest breed, he 
was at the scratch in a twinkling; off like a shot; and 
finished the round well; though not so quickly as hereto- 
fore. It is true, Mr. Osbaldeston came in a little distress- 
ed—and his opponents were raised in hope a “tiny bit;” 
but the game of Mr. O. is so good at all times—that his 
motto appears to be “ Death or Victory.” 

On Tam O'Shanter he became all right; and Ikey 
Solomons anid the fall were completely obliterated from 
the tablet of his memory. 

El Dorado came in very lame; but, nevertheless, the 
round was done in 9 minutes and 20 seconds. Keeping 
up the “ look of winning,” and nothing else! 

Coventry and Ringleader, kept the “game alive ;” 
and T'ranby, for the third time, was swift indeed. One 
hundred and forty-four miles were completed in six 
hours and seventeen minutes, 

Ipsala, Skirmisher, Guilford, Streamlet, Donegani, 
Hassan, Filly, Ringleader, Tranby, and Coventry, all 
did their rounds in the most satisfactory manner to the 
backers of Mr. Osbaldeston. 

Coventry and Ipsula repeated their rounds so as to put 
the thing beyond all doubt—and success was completely 
within the reach of Mr. Osbaldeston—a sovereign to 
ninepence, 

Streamlet had to encounter a violent squall of rain 
and wind; and, to prove the out-and-out game of Mr. 
Osbaldeston, he stood it like bricks and mortar, unmoved 
by the rude and overwhelming elements; but not so 
Streamlet, the animal turned round from its violence 
near the fir-trees, and in all probability would not have 
faced itagain for some time, but his master, like the pilot 


| Comparisons, it is anid, are odious ; but there was something 
ominous in the name for bolling. 


that weathed the “storm,” steered Streamlet through the 
round in nine minutes. 

Donegani, although the longest except Ikey Solomons, 
performed his round quite time enough, to the satisfaction 
of the visiters. 

Skirmisher, the last horse required to give eclat to this 
wonderful match, finished the business at nine minutes 
before four o’clock—or, in other words, this immense un- 
dertaking was completed in eiGHT HOURS AND ‘THIRTY- 
NINE MiNoTES, having one hour, and twenty-one minutes 
to the good! 

His reception by the public, on winning the match, was 
of the most enthusiastic description; and numbers of 
sporting gentlemen were ata loss to show him the extent 
of their approbation. Some seized hold of his hands ; 
others patted him on the back; and several shouted out 
“ Osbaldeston for ever! Osbaldeston against any man in 
the world! He wins five points out of si, and let any 
person make the match,” &e, &c. He came in like one 
of those choice spirits, who think nothing impossible to 
achieve a match, if he “wills it/” flourishing his whip 
over his head. A jolly venerable farmer was so delighted 
with the success of Mr. Osbaldeston, that, in the ecstasy 
of the moment, he complimented him with the view- 
halloo in fine rattling style. 

Mr. Gully, Harry England, and Tom Oliver, three of 
the right sort of persons at such atime, rendered him 
some little assistance to dismount at the Stand; on as- 
cetding which, he was honored by the congratulations of 
Lady Chesterfield and her sister, Mrs. G. Anson, who 
had driven from the race-course to be inat the “winning” 
of this extraordinary match, (to be recorded in the Book 
of Sports,) something after the manner, we suppose, 

“That none but the brave deserve the fair!’ 

‘There was no nonsense—no affectation—about Mr. 
Osbaldeston, nor no Benjamin Bolus required to take him 
in tow, and prescribe for him with a face as long as my 
arm, under the impressive idea—to take great care of 
himself! Mr. Osbaldeston is his own physician—an ex- 
cellent trainer—a soul above buttons—and a man who 
does not meet difficulties half-way. Harry England pre- 
scribed physic to Mz. O., as a cooler—a— 


‘Throw the physic to the dogs ; 
Til have none of it, 


said Mr. Osbaldeston, with a smile upon his countenance, 
and without further ceremony, he mounted Cannon Ball, 
He started at a tidy pace, followed by all the horsemen, 
to his lodgings at Perrin’s, in Newmarket, where he made 
his bow to those gentlemen who had done him the honor 
to attend him to the hotel. A warm bath removed, or 
rather prevented any thing like stiffness about his limbs, 
anda comfortable nap in Bed-fordshire not only com- 
posed his feelings, but, in the course of two hours, enabled 
him to meet his friends to partake of a good dinner, and 
the pleasures of the festive board. Such was the climax 
to this unparalleled match in the sporting world. 

Mr. Osbaldeston did not ride the exact round course, 
which is some furlongs under four miles; but by going 
outside of it, getting into the Beacon, about Choke Jade, 
touching on the Bunbury Mile, and coming home close 
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to the ditch, he made it a four mile course; and at the 
end of each round he changed his horse. Mr. O. had a 
leg given him up each mount, in consequence of the im- 
possibility of making the horses approach a wooden 
horse block, turfed over, and erected in front of the 
Stand. 

Previous to the above match, Mr. Osbaldeston had 
been in close training for a week, riding most of his 
horses; his constant exercise was of the severest descrip- 
tion. He hunted his hounds in Northamptonshire, and 
afterwards, with two hacks he rode sixty-one miles to 
dine at Newmarket. 

During the match, as might be expected, a variety of 
opinions were expressed upon the subject—some thought 
Mr. Osbaldeston, after he had done upwards of 100 miles, 
appeared rather weak; and that one of the horses was 
rather troublesome to him. Such might have been the 
case; but, upon the whole, his cool, game, high-spirited 
conduct is the theme of all the spectators, and. the majo- 
rity of persons present, entertained the opinion, from the 
first moment of his starting, to the completion of the 
match—that he always looked like winning—his coun- 
tenance was a complete finger-post to his mind. Mr. 
John Gully, not only anxious to assist his friend, but 
likewise interested in the success of the match—gene- 
rally met him at coming in towards the conclusion of it, 
and laid hold of his horse. 

It has been said, that we do not vouch for the truth of 
the assertion, that with all the horses possessed by the 
parties connected with the above great undertaking, that 


the stable was not so well conducted as it might have | % 
been, where somuch depended upon time—a fewseconds | ‘ 


a loss, but a minute or two positively dangerous; and at 
one period of the match there was something like uncer- 
tainty as to the arrival of horses; and also that some 
rounds had been accomplished by Mr. Osbaldeston be- 
_fore the “lookers out” for spare horses had made it all 
right. Be that as it may—one thing is decidedly clear, 
connected with this match, that Mr. Osbaldeston had per- 
fectly satisfied himself (barring accidents) he could win 
itin ten hours to the greatest certainty; that he could 
also win in nine by taking 1000 sovereigns to 100; and 
also entering most fully into the spirit of the following 
motto,— 
Forti ct fideli nil difficile! 

Tt was the opinion of the best informed upon the sub- 
Jeet, that had the day have proved fine, the ground in a 
better state, and Mr. Osbaldeston had not been thrown 
off Ikey Solomons—he would haye accomplished this 
great task in less time—say, from 12 to 15 minutes sooner 
than is recorded. 

A list of the Horses, their names, and the time which 
each Horse performed the round of Four Miles. 


1 Emma... 
2 Paradox. _ 
3 Liberty 
4 Coroner, 
5 Oberon . 
6 Don Juan 
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7 Morgan Rattler. ... 
8 Paradox, 2d time. 
9 Cannon Ball. 
10 Clasher. . 
11 Ultima. . 
12 Fairy 
13 Coroner, 2d time. . 
14 Liberty, 2d time. . 
15 Emma, 2d time. . 
16 Don Juan, 2d time. ERE 
17 Oberon, 2d time.......... 

18 Cannon Ball, 2d time 
19 Ultima, 2d time 
20 Tranby 
21 Fairy, 2d time. 
22 Morgan Rattler, 2d time. 
23 Colt, by Tramp. 
24 Dolly 


26 A horse by Smolensko...... 

27 Tranby, 2d time. . 
28 Skirmisher... . 
29 Guilford . Sees 
30 Dolly, 2d time......... 
31 Ikey Solomons. -. 
32 Tam O'Shanter. ... 
33 El Dorado... 
34 Coventry 
Ringleader. 
Tranby, 3d time 
Ipsala .... Ansan 
Skirmisher, 2d time... .- 
Guilford, 2d time. 
Streamlet. .. 
Donegani-- 
Hassan... an 
Surprise, filly.......... 
44 Ringleader, 2d time. . 
45 Tranby, 4th time. ..... 
46 Coventry, 2d time. 
47 Ipsala, 2d time... .. 
48 Donegani, 2d time. . 
49 Streamlet, 2d time. ee 
50 Skirmisher, 3d time... . +S 9 

Mr. Osbaldeston, at the close of the match, said he 
would give a plate of £50, to be run for by the aboye * 
horses. The above plate was won by Lord Lowther’s 
Smolensko Colt, three years old, 7st. 10. (Chapple,) 
was the winner, and Donegani second (( Jonnelly.) 

In consequence of considerable chaffing (as it is termed 
in the slang of the day) having taken place respecting the 
above match—“that any cripple, &e,, could have done 
it with the same horses,” Mr. Osbaldeston, to put a slopper, 
on the matter, addressed the following letter to the 
editor of Bell's Life on the subject: the following 
extract:— 

“Sir, there are men, I have no doubt,” observes Mr. 
Osbaldeston, “can do the match in the time I did, and in 
much less, who only ride 7st., if they are to be called men, 
Many fox-hunters, and even jockies, before the perform- 
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ance, thought it impossible to do it'in nine hours; but 
now, the very same men say any root can do it! If they 
are correct, pray what cana wise man do? Double, at 
least; but, perhaps, no wise man will be fool enough to 
try!—400 miles in 17 successive hours and 12 minutes 
will puzzle all the wise men of the east! Itis the pace 
which a man is obliged to maintain, with such short in- 
teryals between every four miles, that distresses him, 
from which the muscles have not time to recover. Two 
hundred miles in ten hours would be no performance to 
talk of—putting on the extra steam of six miles an hour 
tries the wind and strength. A man riding Ist. could 
do it in ten hours, if a good horseman, sound wind and 
limb, and with good pluck. Whoever accomplishes it in 
eight hours and forty-two minutes, riding Lst. 3lbs., will 
find ‘his stockings tied up tighter than he ever had them 
tied up before,’ to make use of a waterman’s phrase! 

“Various rumors haye gone abroad, as to the sum I 
won, and great exaggeration exists; some say £10,000; 
some £20,000; and some even £36,000. After deduct- 
ing all expenses, I shall not net more than £1800, owing 
to the supineness and bad advice of my friends. They 
would not exert themselves for me, nor would they allow 
me to back myself ‘in the ring; because, they said, I 
should spoil the betting; and if I would only be quiet 
they would get plenty on forme. I followed their ad- 
vice; but they never beta shilling for me, but kept hum- 
bugging me to the last. 

“Tt was all right! They knew I would have betted 
3, 4, and even 5 to 1 on the match, two nights before, and 
kept me quiet to fill their own pockets at 6 to 4, which 
they did pretty handsomely at my expense. I never was 
afraid of any thing but sudden indisposition, and at no 
one period of the match would I have taken ten to one 
about the nine hours; I had time enough to dine with 
the Lord Mayor of London, and doit in ten. My friends’ 
advice to keep quiet, was something like the advice given 
to Dawson, who was executed for poisoning the horses 
at Newmarket. They persuaded him a pardon was 
close at hand, even up to the moment of his execution, 
merely to keep his mouth shut, as ‘dead men tell no 
tales’ they say. 

Waele $0). 0. elmer a 0.4 One 

“Having been pestered to death by so many inquiries 
about the match, and having been chaffed so much about 
the match, and a jockey doing it in eight hours, I 
thought it best to put a complete statement in the paper, 
and also to add the following challenges to the whole 
world, but of which one, at least, I should imagine, 
may be selected for their adoption, I haye named large 
sums, because, in my attempting or accomplishing any 
of them, I should incur a great expense, and risk my 
health and stamina, and it is not worth my notice for 
less. I address myself to all the sporting men in Eng- 
land, and surely, as a body, they can stump the ready 
against me alone, if they thinkit a ‘good catch Should 
no man, or body of men, come forward to take up any one 
of my offers, I trust I shall not be bothered with—‘it is 
nothing to do—aN OLD woMaN can do it—and a jockey. 
Bae 3 in eight hours, and so on. I merely back my- 

‘ov. I. 


self on my own stamina and determination; and a man 
of my age challenging all the world to back a man of 


| any age against me, is unparalleled in the history of any 


sporting, and hardly to be believed. I will, however, ap- 
pear at the seratch whenever called upon, both with the 
needful, and my own carcass ready for the fray. The 
following are my offers :— 
Tue CHattence. 
“T challenge any man in the world, of any age, weigh- 
ing or carrying my weight, to ride any distance he pre- 
fers, from two hundred to rive HONDRED mites, for 
TWENTY THOUSAND pounns! But if he will only ride 
200, or 250 miles, I will ride for ten thousand pounds. 
Or, I will ride against the Jockey of 7st.. whom they 
talk of backing to ride 200 miles in e?ght hours, reteiving 
thirty minutes for the difference between 7st. and IIst.; 
or, I will take £10,000 to £3000, or £20,000 to £6000, 
that I ride two hundred miles in eraut nouRs, which, it 
must be allowed, would be a wonderful performance for 
1st. odd; and, I Taek, ALMosT tmrossisLe—at least, a 
single accident would lose the match; and I should 
scarcely have Gime to mountand dismount. I am always 
to be heard of at Pitsford, near Northampton. 
“ Georcp OspaLpEsTON. 
“Pitsford, Wednesday, Noy. 16.” 


BLOOD HORSES 


OF the olden time-of Inte years—prevailing passion for breeding 
tall horses—their general incapacity to endure fatigue, d&e. 
List and account of the principal Arabinn, Barb, Turkish, and 
other Eastern Horses, which have been brought to England— 
their immediate offspring and descendants—their performances 
—comparison between the speed and durability of the horeew of 
former years and those of the present time—inquiry ae to de- 
generacy—as to the expediency or inexpediency of again “crowe- 
ing the blood” with native Arabian, Barb, Turkish, Circassian, 
or Dongolete Horses, &c. &c.—Continued from page 60. 

I sHaLt now proceed to give an account of those 
horses or mares whose paternal and maternal ancestors, 
in a direct line, were all either imported, or immediately 
descended from imported Arabians, Barbs, Turks, or 
Persians ; their pedigrees and performances, weights car- 
ried, and distances run, as far as the same can be obtained, 
whereby to enable the reader to draw a comparison be- 
tween the horses of past years, and those of the present 
time, as it respects not only speed, but durability, strength, 
and actual utility, and to form some opinion as to the de- 
generacy or improvement of the latter; and whether it 
would be expedient again to cross with the blood of Bar- 
bary or Arabia. 

First then in order—those whose sire and dam were 
either natural Arabians, Barbs, Turks, or Persians, con- 
sequently bred purely from Foreign Stock, without a 
single cross of English Blood. 

CLASS I. 
Haursoy—was bred by the D’Arcy family, and got 


by the white D?Arcy, or Sedbury Turk, out of a Royal 
‘mare, He was never trained for racing, and. was well 
known to sportsmen and breeders by the name of Wilkes’ 
old Hautboy.—He was sire of Gray Hautboy, that gov 
Bay Bolton, of old Wyndham, Mr. Pell’'s Painted Lady, 
Sir John Parsons’ Ploughman, Farmer, i! 
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three bred by Mr. Wilkes; the latter of which was sire of 
old Fox, and Fox-Cub. Hautboy also got the mare that 
was the dam of Mr. Darley’s Almanzor; Terror and 
Champion; the dam of Mr. Lister’s Snake; the dam of 
the sire of the Gardiner mare, and several others. 

Btossom, a horse, sire of the dam of Faustina, a mare, 
bred by Ralph Jenison, Esq., in 1725.—He was got by 
the Curwen bay Barb, out of a natural Barb mare-—The 
performance of Blossom has not been recorded. 

BustLer—was bred by Mr. Place, stud groom to the 
Lord Protector, Cromwell, and got by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s Turk, commonly called the Helmsly Turk. 
The dam of Bustler is not given, but as he was bred in the 
royal stud, there is little doubt but that he was out of one 
of the natural Arabian or Barb mares. His performance 
is not recorded, but as he, as well as Blunderbuss, and 
some other horses of his time, will be frequently met 
with in the various pedigrees, I have thus noted them. 

Brioer—was bred by the D’Arcy family, and got by 
the D’Arcy yellow Turk, out of a D'Arcy Royal mare. 
He will be frequently met with in the pedigrees. No 
performance of him has been given, 

Commoner, Mr. Croft’s, by Place’s white Turk.—His 
dam is not given, but supposed to be a foreign mare of 
Mr. Croft’s. 

Coneysxins, owned and bred by the Duke of Rutland, 
in 1712.—He was got by the Lister Turk. His dam is 
not given, but believed to be a Barb or Arabian. He was 
a gray horse, and at York, in 1717, ran second to Mr. 
Pullein’s chestnut horse, for the Ladies’ Plate, 4 miles, 
10st., beating the Duke of Ancaster’s Ball; Mr. Bour- 
chier’s Primrose; Lord Stamford’s Bonny Buttocks; Mr. 
Bower's Archer; Sir Robert Constable’s Craver; and 
Mr. Ascough’s Castaway. At York, in 1718, he won 
the King’s Gold Cup, value 100 guineas, beating Mr. 
Egerton’s Countrywench, by Snake; and Captain Nu- 
gent’s Stroaker, who were both drawn after the first heat, 
He also won the Royal Cups, at Nottingham, Lincoln, 
Newmarket, and several other prizes. He covered very 
few mares, except the Duke of Rutland’s, notwithstand- 


-ing which, he will be frequently found in the yarious 


pedigrees. 

Dismat, a gray horse, bred by Lord Godolphin in 1733, 
and sold to Mr. South, of Newmarket.—He was got by 
Lord Godolphin’s Arabian; his dam by the Aleock Ara- 
bian ; grandam by the Curwen Bay Barb, out of a natural 
Barb mare. : 

Thus in Dismal we have the record of a capital racer, 
not bred from the descendants of eastern stock, but 
wholly from imported eastern stock itself; and although 
he was foaled in England, must be considered an Ara- 
bian, or rather a Barb, or properly a cross between the 
Arab and Barb, in the proportions of three fourths Barbary 
blood, and one fourth Arabian; the cross with the Alcock 
Arabian, being the only dip of that blood, for notwith- 
standing Lord Godolphin’s horse has always gone by the 
name of an Arabian, it being a more fashionable distine- 
tion than that of Barb, nevertheless, he was beyond doubt 
of this last denomination. That the ‘pure Arab or Barb 
possesses racing powers, is capable of running long dis- 


tances, even at high weights, is exemplified by Dismal in 
the following performances. 

At Newmarket, in April, 1738, he won the great stakes 
of 1000 guineas, for horses rising 5 years old, Sst. 71b., 4 
miles, beating Lord Halifax’s Careless, and 8 others. He 
also won the King’s Plate at Ipswich, beating the Duke 
of Bolton’s Poppet, and 4 others. He was then sold to 
Mr. South, and in 1739, he won the King’s Plate at 
Guildford, beating at four heats, Mr, Patiton’s Blaze, 
Lord Portmore’s Spectre, Sir Thomas Frankland’s Kouli 
Khan, the Duke of Somerset’s Blacklegs, the Duke of 
Beaufort’s Hazard, and 2 others. He won the King’s 
Plate at Salisbury, beating at four heats, Lord Wey- 
mouth’s, (late Mr. Routh’s,) Figg, and the Duke of 
Bolton’s Hopeful. The first heat was won by Hopeful 
from Dismal; the second was deemed a dead one, be- 
tween Dismal and Figg; and Dismal won the third and 
fourth heats from Figg. He walked over for the King’s 
Plate atCanterbury, and won the King’s Plate at Lincoln, 
beating the Duke of Ancaster’s Dart, who was drawn 
after the first heat. Dismal was never beat, and when 
taking into view the reputation of the horses beat by him, 
such as old Careless, Poppet, Blaze, Speetre, Blacklegs, 
Hazard, Hopeful, Kouli Khan, Figg, and Dart, and that 
his races were chiefly for King's Plates, with heavy 
weight, heats of 4 miles, it ought to put at rest the ques- 
tion, as to whether a racer may be expected, bred wholly 
from pure Arabian or Barbary Stock, without other 
cross. 

Dismal was sire of Mr. Maskill’s Whitefoot, and 
Titter-up-all, of Mr. Leath’s Maggot, Bustler, &c. &e. 5 
and of the dam of Lord Abingdon's Sancho Pancha, 
Takamahaka, Mr. Cross’s Grimalkin, Gn: Catcher, &e. 
He also got the grandam of Mr Bowes’ Icelander, &e. 5 
but he covered very few blood mares, 

Smrrason, (old,) by Cole's Barb.—His dam is not 
noted, but supposed to be a Barb mare. He got the 
grandam of Hobgoblin, and several others of note. He 
ran seven or eight times, between 1710 and 1720, and 
Was never beat. 

Miss Pert, a bay mare, bred by Mr. Hudson, foaled in 
1723, and sold to Mr. Newstead.—She was got by the 
Thoulouse Bay Barb. Her dam we haye no note of, but 
supposed tobe a Barb or Arabian. 

In 1728 she won the King’s Plate at Hambleton, beat- 
ing Captain Appleyard’s chestnut mare, by Darley’s Ara- 
bian, Mr. Vane’s chestnut mare, by Hackwood, Mr. Cra- 
dock’s Myra, and 10 others. She. was then sold to the 
Hon. Mr. Vane, and at Newmarket, in April, 1729, won 
the King's Plate for mares, beating the Duke of Bolton’s 
Cleopatra, the Duke of Somerset’s Miss Belgrade, Mr. 
Cradock’s Myra, Mr. Sinclair's Modesty, Sir Robert 
Fagg’s Polly, Col. Moyser’s Miss Dimple, Mr, Sotheron’s 
Stay-till-I-come, and Captain Appleyard’s chestnut mare, . 
by Darley’s Arabian, who came in first, but her rider 
being charged with crossing Miss Pert, was deemed 
last. AtNewmarket, in October, Miss Pert, 8st. 5lb. beat 
the Duke of Bolton’s Cleopatra, 8st. 2lb., 4 miles for 200 
guineas. 

Monkey, a bay horse, foaled in 1725, bred by andowned 
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by Lord Lonsdale.—He was got by the Lonsdale bay 
Arabian; his dam by the Curwen bay Barb; grandam 
by the Byerly Turk, out of an Arabian mare. At New- 
market, in 1730, he won a Sweepstakes of 800 guineas 
for 4 year olds, 8st. 7lb. each, 4 miles, beating the Duke 
of Bolton’s Fearnought, the Duke of Devonshire’s Polly, 
Sir Michael Newton’s Grasshopper, and the Duke of 
Somerset’s Graylegs, which horses were all in high form. 
In 1731, he won the King’s Plate at York, beating Sir 
Nathaniel Curzon’s Brisk, Mr. Vayasour’s Mercury, and 
Mr. Benson’s Johnson. The above were the only times 
of Monkey’s running. 

Monkey is a further example of a good racer bred 
wholly from imported Arabian and Barbary stock, his 
blood partaking equally of each. 

Vixen, (the dam of the Old Childmare,) was got by the 
Earl of Holderness’ Turk, out of the natural Barb mare, 
which was the dam of Dodsworth. 

Corrix Mare, belonged to the Lord Protector, Crom- 
well, and afterwards to Mr. Place, of Dinsdale, near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. She was stole by Mr. Place 
out of Oliver Cromwell's stud, and although strict search 
was made, and a great reward was offered for her, no ac- 
count could be had, Mr. Place having kept her closely 
secreted in a cellar, till the death of Cromwell, after 
which she was distinguished by the name of the “ Coffin 
Mare,” from her being so long buried. She was got by 
the Marshall, or Selaby Turk; her dam by Mr, Place’s 
white Turk, and was otherwise bred purely from foreign 
stock.—She was bred in the royal stud. 

CLASS II. 

Those whose sire or dam were one or the other, either 
Arabian, Barb, Turk, or Persian, and otherwise descended 
wholly from foreign blood. 4 

Sranker, (old,) was bred by Charles Pelham, Esq., of 
Brocklesby, in Lincolnshire.—He was got by the D?Arcy 
yellow Turk; his dam, the old Morocco mare, by Lord 
Fairfax’s Morocco Barb; grandam, called old Bald Peg, 
by an Arabian, out of a Barb mare. Spanker was the 
sire of Mr. Leedes’ old Careless, Mr. Curwen’s young 
Spanker, and others. He got the dam of old Leedes ; 
the dam of Mr. Dyer’s Dimple ; the grandam of Basto ; 
the grandam of Spanking Roger; the great grandam of 
Flying Childers ; the great grandam of the Bolton Fear- 
nought, and others. 

Basro.—Bred by Sir William Ramsden, Bart., of By- 
ram, near Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, and sold when young 
to the Duke of Devonshire. 

He was got by the Byerly Turk; his dam, called Bay 
Peg, was got by Leedes’ Arabian; grandam, called Bald 
Peg, by old Spanker; great grandam, bred by General 
Lord Fairfax, and got by his lordship’s Morocco Barb, 
out of old Bald Peg, who was also bred by Lord Fairfax, 
and got by an Arabian out ofa natural Barb mare. Basto 
won several matches and races at Newmarket, as early 
as the year 1708. The horses he beat, and the distances 
run, were as follows.—In October, 1708, at Sst. 3lb., he 
beat Squirrel, at 7st. 121b., four miles;—in November fol- 
lowing, at 8st. 5lb., he beat Billy, 8st. 3lb., 5 miles. In 
March, 1709, at 8st.51b., he beat Royalton’s Charice, 7st., 
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4 miles. In October following, at 8st, 7lb., he beat Mr. 
Pullein’s Tantivy, 8st. 51b., 5 miles. In 1710, carrying 
8st. 7lb., he beat the Marquis of Dorchester’s Brisk, 8st. 
3lb., 4 miles. He then became a stallion in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s stud; he died about the year 1723. Basto 
was remarkably strong, and when in keeping at New- 
market, looked upon as being in very high form for run- 
ning, anda very beautiful horse of high pride and spirit. 
He was the sire of the Duke of Devonshire’s old Coquette, 
Gimerack, Soreheels, Little Scar, &e. Little Scar won 
a match at Newmarket, in April, 1831, against the Duke 
of Bolton’s Fearnought, 8st. 7b. each, 4 miles for 500 
guineas. 

Bap Gattoway, was bred by Captain Rider, of Whit- 
tlebury Forest, in Northamptonshire.—We have no date 
of the time he was foaled, but as his stock appeared as 
early as 1713, we may presume that he was foaled about 
1708. He was got by the St. Victor Barb; his dam by a 
mare of Captain Rider’s, got by Mr. Fenwick’s Whynot, 
who was got by Mr. Fenwick’s Barb, and said to be out 
of a foreign mare ; his grandam was a royal mare. We 
have no account of the Bald Galloway having raced, but 
he proved an excellent stallion, and was sire of Buck 
Hunter, commonly called the Carlisle Gelding, foaled in 
1713, a most capital runner; also of Lord Portmore’s 
Snake, and Daffodil; Mr. Estob’s Cartouch ; Mr. Dun- 
combe’s Dart, that won the King’s Plate at York, in 1722; 
Mr. Howe’s Foxhunter, and Gray Ovington; Bald Oving- 
ton, Roxana, (Cade and Lath’s dam ;) Silverlocks, (Bril- 
liant’s grandam) and several others that won plates in 
the north of England, which brought him into great re- 
pute asa stallion. He covered at the Oak Tree, Leeming 
Lane, in Yorkshire, where he died. 

Barr, a brown horse, foaled in 1723, bred by Sir Wil- 
liam Strickland, Bart., of Boynton, Yorkshire, sold to 
Messrs. Colyer and Henley, and afterwards to Mr. Pan- 
ton. He was got by the Strickland Turk; his dam by 
the Acaster Turk; grandam by Leedes’ Arabian, (sire of 
Leedes,) out of a daughter of old Spanker.—Old Spanker 
was bred wholly from foreign stock. 

At Newmarket, in April, 1727, Batt beat the Duke of 
Bridgewater's Shapeless, 8st. 7b. each, 4 miles, 200 
guineas ; after which he won the King’s Plate at Ipswich, 
beating Lord W. Manners’ Smart, Mr. Dashwood’s 
D’Arey, Mr. Chandler’s Partner, the Duke of Bolton's 
Fanny, and 6 others. In 1729, he won the King’s Plate 
at Guildford, beating the Duke of Ancaster’s Silversides, 
Mr. Howe's Pensioner, Lord Somerville’s D’Arcy, and 
Sir Robert Flagg’s Archer; and the King’s Plate at 
Salisbury, beating Mr. Penruddock’s Blue Cap, the Duke 
of Ancaster’s Silversides, and Mr. Botts Lady-Thigh 
He met with a misfortune, and was obliged to be thrown 
out of training. He never was beat for a King’s Plate. 

Brack Cuance, a black horse, foaled in 1732, bred by 
John Hutton, of Marsh, near Richmond, in’ Yorkshire, 
and sold to Richard Williams, E'sq., of Cheshire —He 
Was got by Mr. Hutton’s bay Barb, sometimes styled the 
Mulso Turk; his dam by Surly, who was a son of Mr. 
Hutton’s gray Barb, (the gray Barb was a present from 
King William to Mr. Hutton, in the year 1700,) grandam ~ 
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by Coneyskins, who was a son of the Lister Turk; great 
grandam by Blunderbuss, who was bred by Lord D’Arcy, 
and got by Bustler, who was bred by Mr. Place, stud 
groom to Oliver Cromwell, and got by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s Turk, commonly called the Helmsley Turk; 
great great grandam by Place’s white Turk. 

In 1787, Black Chance won 40 guineas, for 5 year olds, 
10st, at Durham, beating Mr. Bright’s Chicken, Mr. 
Cowling’s Richmond-Ball, Mr. Lambton’s Juba, the 
Duke of Bolton’s Sobersides, Mr. Read’s Blacklegs, and 
Mr. Thornborough’s Statesman; also the Ladies’ Plate 
of 60 pound, for 5 year olds, 10st., 4 miles, at York, beat- 
ing Mr. Hassell’s Scrutiner, Mr. Bethell’s Ruffler, Lord 
Lonsdale’s Sultan, and 3 others. In 1738, he won the 
King’s Plate at Guildford, beating Mr. Beayer’s Driver, 
Mr. Bethell’s Rufiler, &c.; the King’s Plate at Salisbury, 
beating Lord Weymouth’s Scrutiner; the King’s Plate at 
Winchester, beating the Duke of Devonshire’s Second, 
and Mr. Popham’s Osman ; the King’s Plate at Lewis, 
beating Sir Robert Flagg’s Alice; and the King’s Plate 
at Lincoln, beating Lord Weymouth’s Scrutiner. He 
also started for the King’s Plate at Newmarket, in Octo- 
ber, against the Duke of Devonshire’s Second, &c,, when 
he fell in running for the first heat, which occasioned 
him tobe distanced, This was the only time of his being 
beat.that year. In 1739, he won 40 guineas at Durham, 
beating Miss Judith, Routh’s Whitefoot, &c.; and 30 
pound at York, beating Lord Lonsdale’s Juba, and the 
Duke of Ancaster’s Grasshopper. He was then sold to 
Mr. Williams; and in 1740, he won 30 pound at Wrex- 
ham, beating Mr. Middleton’s Cato, and Mr. Edward’s 
Sober John ; 30 guineas at Shrewsbury ; 30 guineas at 
Oswestry, beating Mr. Middleton’s Cato, and Mr. Wynn’s 
Looby ; 30 guineas, (carrying 13st.,) at Denbeigh, beating 
Mr. Bee’s Looby ; 50 guineas, (carrying 12st.,) at Tam- 
worth, beating the same Looby at one heat; and 50 
guineas, (carrying 12st.,) at Warwick, beating Mr. Bing- 
ham’s Greyhound, which were the only times of his run- 
ning that year. In 1741, he won 50 pound at Chester, 
beating the Duke of Perth’s famous gelding, Chance ; 50 
pound at Manchester, beating Mr. Linguard’s Squirrel, 
Mr. Cordeaux’s Sweepstakes, &c,; 50 guineas at Tam- 
worth, beating the Duke of Devonshire’s Puff, &c.; and 
50 pound at Hereford, beating Sir Michael Newton’s 
Elephant, and Mr. Jackson’s Twin. In 1742, he re- 
ceived 15 pound premium at Chester, and won 50 pound 
at Manchester, beating Mr, Clark’s Foxhunter, and Mr, 
Beecher’s Kouli Khan. In 1744, he walked over for the 
Annual Plate at Farndon, 

Black Chance was a horse of great strength and power, 
and at high weights, was the best racer of his time in 
England. He was sire of Mr. Williams’ Cricket and 
Poppet; of Mr, Dulton’s Nicodemus ; Sir Peter Leices- 
ter’s Bonny Lass, Hector, &c. He covered very few 
bred mares, besides Mr. William’s. 

Buounperpuss was bred by Lord D’Arcy and got by 
Bustler, son of the Helmsley Turk,—His dam is not 


noted in any of the books, but there is no doubt but that 
he was from one of the DArey royal mares. We have 
none of his performances noted. 


Bustarp, Mr. Croft’s, got by Greyhound, (who was 
a Barb,) dam by Makeless, son of the Ogléthorpe Ara- 
bian, grandam by the Wastell Turk; great grandam by 
Hautboy, who was got by the white D’Arey or Sedbury 
Turk, out of a royal mare. 

Carexess, (old,) Mr. Leedes’, got by Spanker, son 
of the D'Arcy yellow Turk, and the old Morocco Barb 
mare; dam, a natural Barb mare. 

Carroucn, (old,) was bred by Mr, Elstob, of York- 
shire, and sold to Sir William Morgan, of Tredegar, in 
Wales.—He was got by the Bald Galloway, (son of the 
St. Victor Barb,) his dam bred in the royal stud at Hamp- 
ton Court, and got by the Cripple Barb; grandam by 
Makeless, (son of the Oglethorpe Arabian ;) great gran- 
dam by Place’s white Turk; great great grandam by 
Dodsworth, (who was a natural Barb,) out of Mr. Lay- 
ton’s yiolet Barb mare, 

Cartouch did not exceed 14 hands in height, yet it has 
been affirmed by many sportsmen, that there was not a 
horse of his time in the kingdom, able to ran-with him, 
carrying from eight to twelve stone. He only ran one 
match, which was against Jonquil, at Newmarket, which 
he won very easy. He covered several seasons in Wales, 
and afterwards became a fayorite stallion in the north of 
England. He was sire of Young Cartouch, &c. 

Cenrurion, the property of Mr. Hodge, of Copgrove, 
near Knaresborough.—He was got by a son of the Con- 
yer’s Arabian ; the son of the Conyer’s Arabian was out 
of amare got by Dyer’s Dimple, (who was by Leedes’ 
Arabian, and otherwise bred wholly from foreign stock ;) 
King William’s white Barb, Chillaby, Moonah Barb 
mare. The dam of Centurion was (a sister to the dam 
of old Cartouch) bred in the royal stud at Hampton 
Court, and got by the Cripple Barb; Makeless, (son 
of the Oglethorpe Arabian;) Place's white Turk; 
Dodsworth, (who was a Barb ;) Layton’s violet Barb 
mare. 

Cuaunter, a bay horse, foaled in 1710, bred by Sir 
William Strickland.—He was got by the Acaster Turk; 
dam by Leedes’ Arabian; grandam by old Spanker, who 
was by the D’Arey yellow Turk, and otherwise bred 
wholly from foreign stock, 

In 1715, Chaunter won the Ladies’ Plate of 30 pound, 
for 5 year olds, 10st., 4 miles, at York, beating Mr. Pyke's 
Sloven, Mr. Egerton’s Whitestockings, Mr. Honey wood’s 
True Blue, and 7 others. He also won several other 
plates and matches, and was allowed to be in very high 
form. 

Cuumsy, Mr. Wilkes’, got by old Hautboy, who was 
got by the white D’Arcy Turk, out of a royal mare; dam 
Miss D’Arcy’s Pet mare. 

Counsettor, Lord Lonsdale’s, by the Shafisbury 
Turk, out of a full sister to Spanker, which was by the 
D’Arcy yellow Turk, out of the old Morocco mare, . 

Counsettor, Lord D’Arcy’s, by the Lonsdale Coun- 
sellor, out of the Layton Violet Barb mare, 1 

Curw, Captain Rider’s, brother to the Bald Gallo- 
way by the St. Victor Barb, 

Diamonp, a chestnut horse, bred by Mr, Curwen, i 


in 
1726.—He was got by Jew Trump, (a horse bred by Mr. 
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Curwen, in 1709, and got by his Chestnut Arabian, out of 
a daughter of his Bay Barb.) Diamond’s dam by the 
‘Turk, that was sire of Flanderkin; grandam by Curwen’s 
Bay Barb; great grandam by the Wastall Turk; great 
great grandam by a Barb. 

In 1731, Diamond won the 40 guineas plate at Notting- 
ham, beating Mr. Williams’ Almanzor, Sir J, Stapylton’s 
Coneywarren, and Mr, Humberstone’s Blue Ribband. 
He also won the King’s Plate at Lincoln, beating Mr. 
Fletcher's Prince Pretty, and three others; and the King’s 
Plate at Newmarket, in October, beating Mr. Kettle’s 
Diamond. In 1734, he won 20 pound at Lewes, beating 
Sir Robert Fagg’s Goldenlocks ; 30 pound at Peterborough, 
beating Mr. Tuting’s Cinderwench, Sir M. Newton’s 
Brisk, and Mr. Bradley’s Sly. In 1736, he won 30 
guineas at Epsom, beating Mr. Major's Whitestockings, 
and Mr. Panton’s Commoner. 

Dinpte, (Dyer’s.)—Was bred by Mr. Leedes’, and got 
by the Leedes’ Ars ; Dam by Spanker, who was by 
the D'Arcy yellow Turk, out of the old Morocco mare; 
grandam by Dodsworth, (who was a Barb,) out of Lord 
Willoughby’s Barb mare, Dimple was sire of Sophonisba, 
and of Mr. Boyes’ Dimple, that won the King’s Plate at 
Newmarket, in 1727, and several other plates and prizes. 

Brock essy, a bay horse, bred by the Duke of Rutland, 
in 1709.—He was got by Curwen’s Bay Barb; his dam, 
(the dam of Brocklesby Betty,) called the Hobby mare, 
(bred by Mr. Lecdes,) by Lister's Turk. 

In 1715, he won the royal cup at York, beating Mr. 
Metealf’s Bully Rock, by the Darley Arabian; Mr, Met- 
ford’s Smiling Kitt; Mr. Hilyard’s Brisk, and Mr. Cur- 
wen's Jew Trump, by his Chestnut Arabian—(Lame.) 

Brocktesey Berry, a dark chestnut mare, foaled in 
1711, and bred by Charles Pelham, Esq., of Brocklesby, 
Lincolnshire, —As a runner, she was thought to be su- 
perior to any horse or mare of her time, although she was 
a brood mare before she was trained. Betty was got by 
the Curwen Bay Barb; her dam the Hobby mare, (bred 
by Mr. Leedes,) by the Lister Turk. At Newmarket, in 
April, 1716, Betty, then rising 5 years old, beat a rare of 
thé Duke of Deyonshire’s for 100 guineas ; and in August 
following, she beat ten mares for the Royal Cup at Ham- 
bleton, 4 mile heats. In April, 1717, she beat’8 mares 
for the Royal Cup at Newmarket. In August, she won 
the Silver Tea-Board at Lincoln; and the Gold Cup, 
value 69 pound, for 6 year olds, 10st., 4 mile heats, at 
York, beating, at 3 heats, Mr. Leedes’ roanmare, Sopho- 
nisba, by old Spanker; and Colonel Frankland’s Squirrel. 
In October following, she beat 4 horses for the Royal 
Cup at Newmarket. In April, 1718, she beat 6 horses} 
for the Royal Cup at Newmarket; and in May following, 
she beat the Duke of Wharton’s Snail for 200 guineas. 
Betty afterwards won a match of 900 guineas aside, 
against the Duke of Bridgewater’s Astridge-Ball, (son of 
Leedes,) who was at that time supposed to be the best 
horse in the kingdom. She then became a blood mare 
in Mr. Croft’s stud, and will be frequently met with in 
the pedigrees. 

Brocktesny, a chestnut horse, bred by Mr. Crofts, in 
ee pad got by old Greyhound, who was a Barb; dam 
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Brocklesby Betty, by the Curwen Bay Bad; geaiam 
the Hobby mare, by the Lister Turk. 

He won the Contribution Stakes at emake in 
October, 1728, beating Lord Halifax’s Stroxton Gray, 
Lord W. Manners’ Archer, Duke of Devonshire’s Blue 
Cap, Duke of Somerset’s Patch Buttocks, Mr. Coke’s 
Bald Ovington, Lord Milsintowne’s Surly, Duke of 
Bolton’s Shapeless, and the Duke of Rutland’s, (late 
Col. Howard’s,) Squirrel. In 1730, he won 40 pound at 
Peterborough, beating Miss Pert, &c.; and 40 guineas at 
Epsom. He afterwards won 20 guineas at Newmarket, 
20 pound at Spalding, 30 pound at Boston, and 20 pound 
again at Spalding. Brocklesby was sire of Mr. Leathes’ 
Shepherdess, that won 50 pound at Beccles, in 1745. 

Brocktesy, a gray mare, bred by Mr. Crofts in 1721, 
sold to Lord Godolphin. —Got by Greyhound, who was a 
Barb, out of Brocklesby Betty ; she was a brood mare in 
Mr. Croft’s stud, from 1726 to 1734, She was the dam 
of Bay Brocklesby by Partner. 

Gray Brocktesey, a gray mare, bred by Mr. Crofts in 
1728.—Got by Bloody Buttocks, who was an Arabian, 
out of the preceding mare Brocklesby, foaled in 1721; 
she was a brood mare in Mr. Crofts’ stud from 1735 to 
1749. She was the dam of Looby, Merry Andrew, Little 
John, Vermin, Celia, and others, all by Partner. 

Cuesrnvut Mare, Colonel Howard’s, foaled in 1722.— 
Got by the Strickland Turk; dam (the dam of the Carlisle 
Gelding) the Wharton mare, by Lord Carlisle’s Turk ; 
grandam by the Bald Galloway, son of the St. Victor 
Barb, out of a Byerly Turk mare. 

Tn April, 1828, she won the Royal Plate for mares at 
Newmarket, beating Mr. Thompson’s Molly Mog, by the 
Earl of Burlington’s Barb; Captain Appleyard’s black 
mare by Manica, that won at Hambleton in 1827. The 
Duke of Ancaster’s Miss Hip by Oysterfoot ; the Duke of 
Somerset’s Unfortunate Girl ; Sir W.Morgan’s Violante ; 
the Duke of Bolton’s Miss Scrub, and five others. 

Cuaron, @ bay horse, the property of Lord Onslow, and 
afterwards of the Duke of Cleveland, foaled in 1749.—He 
was got by Sir John Philipson’s Turk; her dam Fair 
Wanderer, by an Arabian, which was given by the Duke 
of Devonshire to Lord) Finch; grandam, (sister to Mix- 
bury,) by the Curwen Bay Barb, 

Charon, at Bishop Auckland, in October, 1753, won 50 
pound, for 4 year olds, 9st., beating, at three heats, Mr. 
Kepple’s Gerberus. At Richmond, in July, 1754, he 
won 50 pound, for 5 year olds, 9st., beating Mr. Hudson’s 
Spot, by Mr. Dale’s gray horse, and distancing Mr. Cow- 
ling’s Ruffler, by Mr. Peach’s horse. At Hull, in July, 


1755, he won 50 pound, for 6 year olds, 9st. 61b., and aged, 


10st, beating, at three heats, Mr. Hutton’s Ranger, 6 years 
old, by Bethel’s Secret, — years old; Mr. Read’s Single 
Peeper, aged ; Mr. Foster’s Cadelid, 6 years old ; and Mr. 
Coulson’s Whitelegs. At Durham, in August, he walked 
over for 50 pound, weight for age. And at Lincoln, in 
September, he won the Ladies’ Plate of 90 pound, for 6 year 
olds, 9st., beating Lord William Manners’ Wag, by Crab. 

Goutsn, a gray horse, bred by Mr. Williath Crofts, of 
Barfoth, in 1722.—He was got by old Greyhound ; bis 
dam, (Sampson and Sophonisba’s dam,) by the cunee 
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Bay Barb; grandam by the D’Arcy Chestnut Arabian ; 
great grandam by Whiteshirt, out of a favorite mare of 
Lord Montague’s, of Cawdry, Sussex. 

At Newmarket, in April, 1828, he won a match against 
Lord Godolphin’s Leadenheels, 12st. each, 4 miles, 200 
guineas. He also won the Gold Cup at Winchester, 
where he beat the same Leadenheels, lst. each, and 
won the King’s Plate at Lewes, beating the Duke of 
Bolton’s Sweepstakes, and two others. 

Smuwve Tom.—He was bred in the royal stud at 
Hampton Court, and foaled in 1724, sold to Mr. Gallant, 
near Beyerly, in Yorkshire. 

He was got by the Conyers’ Arabian; his dam by 
King William’s white Barb Chillaby ; erandam by Make- 
less, son of the Oglethorpe Arabian. i 

At Hummanby, in Yorkshire, in 1728, he won the 4 
years old plate, weight 9st., beating six others. A purse of 
15 guineas at Bishop Auckland, beating Mr. Croft’s Polly 
Peach’em, and six others. In 1729, he won 50 pound at 
Edinburgh, beating Sir William Middleton’s Scipio, and 
three others. 

He was sire of Captain Appleyard’s Favorite, Mr. 
Read’s Lucy, of the dam of the Duke of Ancaster’s Dizzy, 
&c.—He got several other good horses. 

Tirrer, bred by Sir John Parsons, and got by the 
Thoulouse Barb; dam, (an own sister to Leedes,) by 
Spanker; grandam by the Morocco Barb. 

He was sire of the dam of Standard, first called Bashaw, 
who was bred by Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, in 1736; and 
also sire of the Scarborough Colt. 

Otv Cutty Mare, bred by Mr. Burdet, was got by 
Sir Thomas Gresley’s Arabian; her dam, Vixen, by the 
Holderness Turk, natural Barb mare, which was the 
dam of Dodsworth. 

Youna Cup Mare, bred by Mr. Burdet, and got by 
his Arabian, out of the Old Child mare, by Sir Thomas 
Gresley’s Arabian —Vixen by the Holderness 'Turk— 
natural Barb mare, (dam of Dodsworth.) 

Wuimsey, was bred by Robert Burdet, Esq., who made 
apresent of her, when a yearling, to Lord Tracy,—She was 
got by Mr. Darley’s Arabian; dam Young Child mmre, 
by Mr. Burdet’s Arabian ; Old Child Mare by sir Thomas 
Gresley’s Arabian; Vixen by the Holderness ‘Turk; na- 
tural Barb mare, (the dam of Dodsworth.) 

Harttey’s Bunn Horse.—This celebrated stallion, 
was bred by Leonard Hartley, Esq,, of Middleton-T yas, 
near Richmond, in Yorkshire. He was got by the Hol- 
derness Turk; his dam, Sir Ralph Milbanke’s famous 
black mare, which was allowed to be the highest and 
best bred mare in England, by Makeless, son of the Ogle- 
thorpe Arabian, out of a D'Arcy royal mare. He was 
the sire of a great many eminent racers, stallions, and 
brood mares. 

Dairymarp, was bred by Mr. Crofts.—She was got by 
Bloody Buttock’s, (who was an Arabian.) Her dam by 
Old Greyhound, (who was a Barb,) grandam by Make- 
less, (son of the Oglethorpe Arabian,) great grandam by 
Brimmer, (who was bred from the D’Arcy yellow Turk, 
and a royal mare,) great great grandam by Place’s 
white ‘Turk; g.g. g. grandam by Dodsworth, (who 


was a Barb,) out of Mr. Layton’s violet Barb Mare. 
She was the dam of Mr. Cornforth's Squirrel by ‘Tra- 
yeller, foaled in 1754, and sold to Jenison Shafto, Esq., 
of the Duke of Beaufort's, gray horse T'rip by Partner, Mr. 
Robinson’s Music by Forester, Mr. Shafto's Small Bones 
by Traveller; and of the Partner Mare, that was the 
grandam of Mr. Fenwick’s Wasp, Mr. Shafto’s Crimp, 
Gray Cade, Carolina Puff, &e. 

Coaverrer, a bay mare, foaled in 1765, Bred by Lord 
Bolingbroke, sold to Richard Vernon, Esq., and after- 
wards to the Earl of Carlisle—She was got by the 
Compton Barb, (afterwards styled the Sedley Arabian.) 
Her dam by the Godolphin Arabian, which mare was 
(the dam of Juggler) bred by Lord Chedworth in 1743, 
and was the only sister of Regulus; grandam Gray Ro- 
binson by the Bald Galloway; great grandam the old 
Snake Mare, (dam of Shock, Squirt, Lady Caroline, 
&c.,) by Snake ; great grandam Gray Wilkes, (sister to 
Clumsy,) by Wilkes’ old Hautboy, out of Miss D’Arcy’s 
Pet mare, a daughter of a Sedbury royal mare. 

At Newmarket, first October Meeting, 1768.—Coquette 
started for the £50, for three years old, and was second to 
Flimnap. In the first Spring Meeting, 1769, she won a 
Post Sweepstakes of 500 guineas each, half forfeit, Sst. 
‘b., B. C., beating the Duke of Bridgewater's Bay Colt 
by Villager,—Lord Rockingham paid. In the first Octo- 
ber Meeting, she won the Weights and Scale Plate of 
100 guineas, for four year olds, 6st. 11}b., five year olds, 
Sst. 4Ib., six year olds, Ost. 41b., and aged, 10st., B, C., 
beating Lord Ossory’s Cosino, 5 years old, Mr. Otley’s 
Corsican, 4 years old, Mr. Shafto’s Hecate, 4 years old, 
the Duke of Ancaster’s Leonatus, 4 years, the Duke of 
Grafton’s Probation, 4 years, and Lord Gowers’ Comet, 
4 years old.—At starting, 2 to 1 against Cosmo, 2 to 1 
against Corsican, 4 to 1 against Hecate, and 7 to 1 against 
Coquette. In the second October Meeting, Coquette, 8st., 
won a Sweepstakes of 200 guineas each, half forfeit, B. 
C., beating Lord Orford’s Rainham, 5 years old, 8st. 101b., 
Mr. Fortesque’s Paddy, 4 years old, 8st., paid,—At start- 
ing, 6 to 5, and 5to4 on Rainham. On Monday, No- 
vember 13th, Coquette, 7st. 2lb., beat Mr. Fortesque's 
Laycock, 5 years old, 7st., B. C., 200 guineas.—At start- 
ing, 7 to 4, and 2to 1 on Coquette. 

In the first Spring Meeting, 1770.—Coquette, 8st. 7b., 
received forfeit from Mr. Wentworth’s Chestnut Colt by 
8st. 4lb., B. C., 200 guineas, half forfeit. Coquette 
was then sold to Lord Carlisle, and in the second Spring - 
Meeting, at Sst. she received 100 guineas from Mr. 
Ogilvy’s Cosmo, 8st. 51b., Rowley’s mile, and in the 
same meeting, she won 50 pounds for 5 years old, 8st., 
71b., and 6 year olds, 9st. 5lb,, B. C., beating Lord Gros 
venor’s Bay Halkin, 5 years old, Mr. Vernon's Corsican, 
5 years old, the Duke of Kingston's Caligula, 5 years, Mr. 
Reynold’s Poor Jack, 6 years ; and Lord Ossory’s Pabius, 
6 years old.—At starting, 4 and 5 to 1 on Bay Halkin. ° 
In the July Meeting, she received 100 guineas forfeit, 
from Lord Orford’s Clytemnestra, 8s1. each, B, ©, And 
in the first October Meeting, she received forfeit from the 
said Clytemnestra, 9st. each, B.C., 300 guineas, half forfeit. 
She started twice afterwards, and was put out of training. 
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Coquette was sent to Matchem, in 1772, and produced 
a colt the year following, which ran in Lord Grosvenor’s 
name for several great Stakes at Newmarket, in 1777. 
She was afterwards a Brood Mare, in Lord Egremont’s 
Stud, and was also the dam of Lord Egremont’s bay filly 
Camilla, (the dam of young Camilla, Ragged ‘Jack, 
Colibri, Condor, and Crazy Poetess,) by Trentham, 
fCdlea is 6 PU eee tere 1778 
of Lord Egremont’s bay colt Glider by Trentham, 

foaled in... .. 

Lord Egremont’s brown colt Driver, by Trentham, 

foaled in. ....-- . 1783 

Lord Egremont’s brown colt Darla Nf ‘Trentam, 

foaled in 1784 
and six others. Her ‘last produce was a colt by 
Highflyer, in ‘ 1788 

Snake was bred by Matthew Lise Esq, of ienealins 
shire, got by the Lister Turk, out of a daughter of Wilkes’ 
Old Hautboy, the sire of Gray Hautboy, &¢.—Snake was 
never in training, being rendered incapable by a tumor- 
ous swelling that attended him in his youth; and froma 
supposition that the same was the effect of the sting or 
bite of some venemous reptile, was therefore called 
Snake. He was sire of Mr, Williams’ Squirrel, (own 
brother to the sire of the grandam of Mr. O’Kelly’s fa- 
mous Eclipse,) Bay Wilkinson, the Easby Snake, Bald 
Peg, of Lowther, (sire of the Ancaster Trip,) Mr. Beaver’s 
Driver, (sire of Little Driver,) &c., he was also sire of 
Mr. Metealf’s noted Old Mare, that bred Shock, Gay, 
Squirt, Brown Russet, Lady Caroline, Lady Betty, &c., 
and of the dams of Mr, Meynell’s Thunderbolt, Mr. 
Humberstone’s Stump, Mr. Howe’s Foxhunter, and Mr. 
Aislabie’s Bucephalus. 

Ovo Wynpuam, the property of the Duke of Somerset. 
—He was got by Old Hautboy, (son of the white D’Arcy 
Turk; his dam (Crutches’ dam) by the Marshall or 
Selaby Turk; grandam by Bustler; (son of the Helmsley 
Turk ;) great grandam by Places’ White Turk, (that got 
Wormwood, ) out of a daughter of Dodsworth. 

He was sire of the Duke of Somerset’s Cinnamon, 
Graylegs, Miss Wyndham, (grandam of Mr. Stapleton’s 
Beaufremont,) and many other capital running horses. 

Grayveos was got by Wyndham, out of a Barb mare. 
—In 1730 he won the King’s Plate at Ipswich, beating 
Mr. Fauquier’s Dimple, Mr. Howe’s King Fisher, &c., 
and a Sweepstakes of 180 guineas, 4 miles, at Newmarket, 
In October following, beating the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Polly, Lord Halifax’s Justice, Lord Godolphin’s Sla- 
merkin, and Lord Manners’ Fox Hunter. 

Pawron’s Moury.—She was bred by Mr. Thurland of 
the County of Surrey, and sold to Thomas Panton, Esq. 
of Newmarket—She was got by Sir John Parson’s 
Thoulouse Barb. It was reported, that her dam was 
bought ata fair for a trifling sum, and, therefore, that she 
Was a mare of Jittle esteem, and not well bred ; but several 
sportsmen, at that time, insisted on the contrary; assert- 
ing, that she was a daughter of a full sister to Quiet, (who 
was by Old Leedes, out of an own sister to the Mixbury 
Galloway.) Molly was not a mare of great size, nor had 
she so great a share of speed, as some others have had; 


but was of such durable last in running, that she was 
never beat at Newmarket, till i in a match which cost her 
life. 

At Newmarket, in 1720, Molly beat Mr. Frampton’ 's 
Potatoe, for 200 guineas ; Lord Drogheda’s Pickle Her- 
ring, for 150 guineas; Lord Milsintowne’s Mare, two 
matehies of 100 guineas each ; and received 50 guineas 
from a mare of Mr. Cumberland’s. In 1721, she beat 
Lord Milsintowne’s Stripling, for 200 guineas ; and. re- 
ceived the following forfeits, viz.:—100 guineas from Mr. 
Proby’s Chimney Sweeper; 150 guineas from Mr. 
Frampton’s Dun; and three of 100 guineas each, from 
Lord Drogheda’s Tickle Pitcher ; these three were made 
tobe run in one day. In 1822, she beat Sir William Mor- 
gan’s Beau, for 300 guineas; and Mr. Frampton’s Miss 
Worship, for 150 guineas. In 1723, she beat Lord Drog- 
heda’s Snip, for 300 guineas ; and his Lordship’s Witty 
Gelding, for 200 guineas; and received 1000 guineas for- 
feit, from Lord Tankeryille’s Sophonisba. Molly was 
further matched against the Duke of Bolton’s Terror, 
and was to have run two hours after, against his Grace’s 
Badger; but in running the first, was suddenly seized 
with an illness, and died in great agony, between the 
Stand and the Rubbing House. The sums she won, and 
received in forfeits, were very rarely paralleled, and per- 
haps never exceeded by any horse of her time. 

Cuitvers, commonly called Flying Childers, a chestnut 
horse, with part white on his nose, and four white legs, 
foaled in 1715, and bred by Leonard Childers, Esq., of 
Carr House, near Doncaster, in Yorkshire, and was pur- 
chased when young by the Duke of Devonshire, there- 
fore, sometimes called the Devonshire, or Duke of De- 
vonshire’s Childers.—He was got by the Darley Arabian; 
his dam called Betty Leedes by Old Careless ; his gran- 
dam (own sister to Leedes’) by Leedes’ Arabian ; his great 
grandam by Spanker, out of the old Morocco Mare that 
was the dam of Spanker. 

Childers started several times, but no where except at 
Newmarket, against the best horses of his time, he was 
never beat. In April 1821, he beat the Duke of Bolton’s 
Speedwell, 8st. 7b, each, 4 miles, 500 guineas; and in 
October following, he received from Speedwell 500 
guineas forfeit. In October, 1822, Speedwell beat the 
Earl of Drogheda’s Chaunter, 10st. each, six miles, for 
100 guineas. In April, 1823, he received of the Duke of 
Bridgewater's Londsdale Mare, and Lord Milsintowne’s 
Stripling 50 guineas forfeit, each ; and in November fol- 
lowing, he received 100 guineas from Lord Godolphin’s 
Bobsey. About the year 1721, Childers ran a trial against 
Almanzor and the Duke of Rutland’s Brown Betty, 
carrying 9st, 2lb., over the round course, at Newmarket, 
(3 miles, 6 furlongs, and 93 yards in length, ) in6 minutes 
and 40 seconds; and it was thought, that he moved 82 
feet and a half in one second of time, which is nearly at 
the rate of one mile ina minute, a degree of velocity, 
which no horse has been known to exceed ; he likewise 
ran over the beacon course, (4 miles, I furlong, and 138 
yards,) in7 minutes and 30 seconds; and it was supposed, 
that he covered at every bound, a space of 23 feet. He 
also leaped ten yards on a level piece of ground with his 
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rider. He was allowed by sportsmen, to be the fleetest 
horse that ever ran at Newmarket, or, as generally be- 
lieved, was ever bred. He was only particularized as a 
racer, but allowed by breeders, to be a yery valuable 
stallion, though he covered only a few mares, except 
the Duke of Devonshire’s ; he died in his grace’s stud, in 
the year 1741, aged 26 years; and the last of his get that 
was trained, was Velters Cornwall’s, Esq., Nestgul, foaled 
in the year 1740. 

Bartterr’s Cuitpers.—Bred by Leonard Childer’s, 
Esq., and sold to Mr. Bartlett, of Nuttle Court, near 
Masham, Yorkshire. He was own brother to Flying 
Childers; and was first distinguished by the name of 
Bleeding Childers, (on account of his bleeding fre- 
quently at the nose,) and afterwards Young Childers. 
There was formerly an opinion, that Betty Leedes never 
produced any other foal than Flying Childers, except one 
that was choked, when very young, by eating chaff, or 
hulls, at Mr. Childers’ barn door ; but Mr. Cheney says, 
that he has heard the contrary from so many gentlemen 
of worth and honor, that there cannot be a doubt, of his 
being an own brother to him. Be that as it may, Bart- 
lett’s Childers, got so many good horses, that he is justly 
ranked with the first rate stallions. He was never train- 
ed forracing, but kept as astallion in Yorkshire, He was 
sire of Mr. Smale’s Childers; “of Lord Portmore’s (Edi- 
pus, Gray Childers, Squirt, (sire of Marsh and Syphon ;) 
Mr. Selby’s Coughing Polly ; and of Mr. Hartley’s little 
Mare, the dam of Janus, Blank, Old England, Trimmer, 
Shakspeare, Slouch, Miss Meridith, &c. He also got 
the dam of Sir Marmaduke Wyvill’s Volunteer; the dam 
of Sir William Middleton’s Squirrel, Midge, Thwackum, 


Camilla, and Miss Belsea; the dam of Belford, Panglos, | 


Boreas, and Eloisa; and the grandam of Fribble, Snap- 

dragon, Curiosity, Angelica, Chequino, Fair Rosamond, 

and Cypher, (Trifle’s dam,) besides a great many others. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ROAD* 


S1x,—Before I start down the road, allow me a moment’s 
digression. I beg to congratulate you on the acquisition 
of your very valuable correspondent, Nim North. 1 have 
had the honor of an introduction to him, and find he is 
of the trae Trojan blood—being the nephew of a late 
baronet, well known on the turf, and in the field, and 
with whom I was well acquainted. He has given me an 
invitation to his castle in the north, should I travel so far 
in the ensuing winter, where he tells me he has got some 
good horse flesh above ground, and some good claret be- 
low. From the little I have seen of him, Iam certain he 
is a trump; and I never heard ofa bad one of his name. 

I wish I could congratulate you, Mr. Editor, on another 
contributor to your pages, who signs himself Biographi- 
culus ; but my duty to the readers of the Sporting Maga- 
zine, and my zeal for the honor of it, compel me to ob- 
Serve, that its columns could never be intended to record 

* The digreasions and allusions of Nimrod, have reference to 


gertain correspondents and communications in the English Sport- 
ing Magazine, the periodical from which this article jecoptelt 


the failings of the dead; and of all the pictures that are 
presented to the eyes of a sportsman, there is none more 
ungenial to his feelings, than that of a distressed gentle- 
man. Itis written of Ptolemy, that he had an oratoramong 
his subjects, who so powerfully pourtrayed the miseries 
and misfortunes of life, that they who heard him, went 
out and hanged themselves, and for this reason he was 
commanded by him never to speak on such matters again. 
Lord Coleraine, and Col. Thornton may haye partaken 
of the failings of their nature—Lord Coleraine and Col. 
Thornton may have been poor—but they were sportsmen 
—one of them of the very highest order; and their me- 
mories should not be defamed in the pages of the Sporting 
Magazine! Who can look at the animated picture of 
Colonel Thornton, (himself by Reinagle, and his horse 
by Marshall,) in the act of unkennelling his fox, and 
screaming with enthusiasm to his hounds—who can 
think of his celebrated hound Merkin, and his celebrated 
match over Newmarket—who can think of the tuns of 
claret that have been drunk in his house, and the amusing 
stories which gaye each glass its gout—and then hear, 
with patience, the very presumption that such a man had 
not a shilling in his pocket, or a glass of gin in his house ! 

Oh, Mr. Biographiculus, (well for you that you did not 
sign yourself Biozraphiculosus,*) though calumny is no 
respecter of persons; though it castits venom on thrones, 
and from whose poison not even the Deity has been 
exempt—come not to sportsmen with your slanders, but 
take them to the tea-table—to some toothless sibyl, who 
will mumble over them with delight, as they blacken in 
the shade; and to whom they will be sweeter than the 
honey in the honeycomb! Rather let me recommend to 
you the last words of the monk—that to look with mercy 
on the faults of others, is a virtue, not loss than to look 
with severity on our own! 

For my own part, I knew neither the one nor the 
other of these departed sportsmen; but they are gone, and 
T hopé they are happy. The worthies of old made their 
heroes in the Elysian fields so wedded to the diversions 
they followed when upon earth, that death could not 
wean them from their fayorite sports, With them, then, 


would Colonel Thornton be fox-hunting, and George 
Hanger rat-catching, in the realms above. As to their 
training their fillies, or their devotions {o Venus, we 


have nothing to do with either; but let uot foo severe a 
sentence be passed on the man who loves a woman! The 
fault is the fault of nature, and the father of us all com- 
mitted it. Extremes, no doubt, are bad ; but, as Horace 
observes, none but the unhappy are denied the pleasures 
of love and wine. Rather, then, would I say— 


“'Kneel to the fair enchantreas! Smilu or 
And fade or flourish, as she turns her eye,” 


I must now get upon the road.—To spend our lives 
amid one set of unchanging objects, would afford us 
neither variety of Sensations, images, nor ideas—all 
around us would have the sameness of a cell 
travelling frees us from prejudices, 
sphere of our imaginations, 


* In the Latin language, 
signification, 


>} Whereas 
and enlarges the 
by gomparisons and obser- 


Words ending in asus haye an evil 


| 


| 
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vations essential to the character of a man. In humbler 
English, when on the road, every scene is a picture ; and, 
as Sterne observes, I pity the person who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and cry, “?'Tis all barren!” For my 
own part, I have always filled a buraper to my favorite 
toast—“ As we travel through life, may we live on the 
road!” Solomon himself had his hobby horse, therefore 
I may be allowed to have mine; and I am free to admit, 
that so fond am I of the road, that when I have been in 
London more than a week, the sight of even the Exeter 
wagon does me good, As for Mr. Waterhouse’s yard, 
when his seven mails are starting, it has more charms 
for me than the finest scene in an opera. , So much, then, 
for taste, about which philosophers have long since given 
up disputing. The music for me is the music of the bars ; 
and the road, after all, is the grand theatre of life. 

Had our present expedition in travelling been proposed 
(o our ancestors, as a possible thing, they would have 
scouted it, as the illusion of a madman. So lately as 
1742, the coach from London to Oxford was two days on 
the road, taking ten hours to go half way ; the whole dis- 
tance is now done—without the least distress, without 
the point of the thong being out of the coachman’s hand— 
in six hours. So much for the art of mechanistn, (for to 
this, after all, it is due,) reduced to the practical purposes 
of life! his, howeyer, is but the beginning. The 


master of mechanics laughs at strength; and if a second | 


Diedalus* do not spring up among us, and teach us to fly, 
there is liule doubt but that, either by steam or air, before 
the present century expires, carriages will be transported 
without animal power, Should this not be the ease, such 
improvements are making in roads and carriages, that it 
looks as if there were no limitation. to draught. | In- 
deed, it is now upon record, that, assisted by the true 
principles of traction, a common cart-horse drew 55 tons 
6 cwt, six miles in one hour and forty minutes, though he 
had the friction of 24 wheels to oppose him. 

Having spoken of air, I beg leave to observe, that one 
of the first mechanics of the day is now actively employed 
in experiments to produce a propelling power by the aid 
of this element, which shall be available to the draught 


How far the introduction of it, 
as a substitute for horses, may be beneficial to such an 
agricultural country as this, I leave wiser heads to deter- 
mine, and there will be plenty of time to consider. the 
point. Should, however, any man have proposed a wager, 
even twenty years ago, that we should live to see the 
time, when a coachman shall drive a coach a hundred 
miles a day, for two years in succession, without resting 
one day, the odds would have been much against him, if 
the task had not been deemed beyond human exertion. 
A man by the name of Thoroughgood, however, has 
done it, for more than two years, on the Norwich Times, 
and we must admit that he is not badly named, 

Itis something remarkable, that, when writing on the 


* Since I wrote the above, I have been informed that a patent 
has been applied for by n person who has invented a machine, in 
which we are to tayo (in racuo) at the rate of fio hundred miles 
per hour, and that the first trial of it isto be from London to Brigh- 
ae Aeen minutes! 

on. I. 


subject of air, a balloon was hovering majestically over 
my head, [arose to look at it, but the sight afforded me 
neither satisfaction nor pleasure, and I wish a stop were 
put to these aerial travellers. We are, perhaps wisely, 
denied a road through the elements, lest our c riosity 
might tempt us to soar too high; and as to the art of 
ballooning, there is nothing in it. The very humblest — 
grub sets us the example; for, though the gossamer spider 
is heavier than the air thatsurrounds her, yet the web she 
weaves is so much lighter, that she trayels upon it with 
the greatest safety. The spider, however, has but one — 
current of air to contend with; but the man in a balloon 
has he knows not how many, and he is at the mercy of — 
them all. In short, a balloon can never be applied to the 
useful purposes of life, and is therefore a waste of time, 
money, and labor. 

In the progress of these letters, it is my intention to 
enter very fully into the various departments of the 
road. I do this, partly in fulfilment of my promise in my 
former communications ; partly at the request of my 
friends, amongst whom I have the honor of reckoning 
an amateur of upwards of twenty years’ standing—an ex- 
cellent judge, and who has expressed his approbation, in 
strong terms, of what I have already written on this 
subject ; and partly with a view that good will finally 
result to the public fromsome practical observations which 
I shall offer, as relating to prevention of accidents to pas- 
sengers by the public coaches, and from which accidents 
the public have a strong claim on the proprietors to be 
made more secure than they now are. The present gay 
season, however, rather militates against sitting down to 
act, or think, seriously; so that I must delay, till my next, 
the observations I wish to make on the mechanical ope- 
rations of carriages; the principal of which are friction, 
motion, gravitation, velocity, &e.—subjects. that demand 
a little more consideration than I am at present prepared 
to give them; but from which some useful and necessary 
hints to practical coachmen may be elicited ; and which 
hints, if borne constantly in mind, would be the means 
of preventing nine-tenths of the accidents which happen 
on the road, as it is generally from ignorance of the eflects 
of mechanic principles, that such accidents arise. I shall, 
however, confine myself at present to what we should 
call “light summer work,” and touch a little on the 
business of the day. 

When I first started in life, a gentleman would haye 
been ashamed of being seen in the streets of London in 
a gig; whereas, now, he is almost ashamed of being seen 
out of one—the use of them having nearly superseded 
that of legs, or a saddle horse. So much, in the first 
place, for fashion! though, at the same time, it must be 
observed, that the London coachmakers have to thank 
themselves for this great addition to their trade; for, to 
their credit be it spoken, in point of neatness, utility, and 
safety, they have accomplished more than their most san- 
guine hopes could have anticipated, in their improvements 
on the old model of a one-horse chair—the term by which 
a gig was originally denominated; and even royalty 
itself is now tobe seen in a modern Dennet, or Stanhope. 
‘The latter takes its name from the Hon. Fitzroy eos 
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hope, a coachman of well known celebrity, and who, we 
are unfortunately obliged to remember, had his foot and 
instep amputated, in consequence of being upset in a gig. 

Independent of the coachmakers, there are two other 
classes of persons which widely partake of the profits 
arising from the unbounded circulation of these two- 
wheeled vehicles; and those are—the medical profession, 
and undertakers; for among the whole catalogue of the 
daring pursuits ofan Englishman, there is not a tithe of 
the fractures, amputations, and deaths, that the system 
of gig-driving produces; and this, mainly, because this 
said art is practised by thousands who know nothing 
aboutit. Knowledge, however, in this instance, isoften put 
to defiance, as several old and experienced road-coachmen 
haye been killed out of gigs. For my own part, when see 
a modern gig with a powerful thorough-bred horse, full of 
condition, in its shafts, two similies always present them- 
selves. First, it reminds me of a boat, inasmuch as 
there is only a one-inch plank between those who sit in it 
and eternity ; and secondly, it brings to my imagination, 
a canister tied to a dog’s tail. Amongst all my acquaint- 
ance, I scarcely know of one who has not had an escape 
out of a gig; as for myself, I have had a dozen—some of 
which I now shudder to think of. Some ridiculous 
scenes, however, often occur. ° A brother-in-law of mine 
was once returning from shooting with a friend, whom 
nothing would satisfy, but taking a favorite pointer into 
the gig with them, to saye his feet. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, when the dog contrived to get one of his 
paws beyond the footboard, and stuck his claws, unob- 
served by the party, into the horse’s ramp. The moment 
the mill began, his friend jumped out; and, recovering 
his legs, ran after the gig, (which the horse was kicking 
to atoms, with my brother-in-law in it,) crying out, 
“Take care of my new gun! Pray take care of my new 
gun!” My poor brother-in-law, however, had enough to 
do to take care of himself; for, although he escaped with 
his life, he pitched upon his head in the road, and feels 
the effects of his fall to this day. 

A still better anecdote than this is related of a gentle- 
man in Staffordshire, Meeting with his nephew one day 
in London, they began to compare notes, and it appeared 
that each was bound for Oxford the next morning. “How 
do you travel?” said the nephew. “TI shall post it,” 
replied the uncle. “You had better come with me, in 
my gig,” rejoined the nephew ; “we shall do it comfort- 
ably in ten hours.” ‘“D—n your gigs!” said the old 
one; “Thate the very sight of them.” “Oh,” replied 
the young one, “mine is the quietest horse in England. 
A lighted cracker tied to his tail would not alarm him; 
and as to milling, he does not know what it is.” 

On hearing this, and ruminating on the expense of 
posting, the old gentleman consented to the proposal, and 
at eight o’clock the next morning they were under weigh. 
When they had got out of the park, the uncle told his 
nephew, that he had been brushing up his recollection, 
and he believed he could say, that that was only the fifth 
time he ever had been in a gig in his life. “Oh,” said 
the nephew, “my horse beats you by chalks, for he 
never was,” It is needless to add, that the old gentleman 


began to claw, (as we call it, on the road,) and was out 
of the gig in the twinkling of an eye. 

One great advantage arising from the present style of 
gig-building is, that it has pretty nearly exploded tandem 
driving, as the low seat of the driver precludes his having 
any power over a leader. In a former letter I ventured 
to assert, that hunting bag foxes with harriers, was only 
doing things by halves, but driving tandems partakes 
still more of the mongrel system. 

It cannot, however, be denied, but that, in the hands of 
a skilful tandem-driver, (quite distinct, I repeat, from a 
coachman,) where a leader and wheeler will shift their 
places, in no way can the powers of horses in harness be 
so available, as ina light tandem; but under any cireum- 
stances, danger is at hand, as a man is always at the 
mercy of his leader. It is told of a gentleman who was 
conscious of this power in his horse, that being on the 
point of starting for a drive, outof some yard in London, 
and being asked by a friend which road he was going, he 
replied, “ You must ask my leader, for cannot tell you 
ull I get into the street.” ~ This answer was no less can- 
did than true ; forif'a leader make a sudden stop—haying 
no coupling rein to secure him—he has it all his own 
way; and the best coachman in England can have no 
power over him, for the moment he stops, his reins are 
useless. The only chance a man has of being sure of 
his mark with a tandem, is, to have a leader that will run 
well up to his bit, and want nothing but holding, as then, 
by keeping him in his place, and making the wheeler 
work up to him, the draught may be shared between them; 
but the moment the point of the thong goes out of the 
hand of the driver, that moment things go wrong. The 
two best tandem-driyers that I ever came across in my 
travels through life, are a gentleman by the name of 
Wetherall, who resides in Gloucestershire, and a Captain 
Brydges, of Hampshire. Were a leader in a tandem 
always running home, as it is with a coach-horse, the 
case would be much altered. 

Though fashion, in every thing bears sovereign sway, 
yet there may be a tandem-driyer or two yet left, and to 
such I offer the following hint.—The beauty of conch- 
manship with four in hand, is to point the leaders, in 
making a turn, so that the wheelers may follow nearly 
in their tracks. This, however, cannot be done with a 
tandem in a short turn, and for this reason ;—unless you 
reduce your leader’s draught, the wheel horse cannot 
contend against his increased power, and, though never 
so good a whipped horse, he will be drawn out of his 
ground, by the excess of the power which his partner ac- 
quires by being so much before him. The leader, there- 
fore, must be always more or less eased of his draught, 
when he is to make his turn, if it be a short one, or it 
cannot be done handsomely, or with safety. 

Thave been very much amused with Oxford men amd 
their tandems, some of which I have seen turned outina 
very dragsmanlike style. I remember hearing the foNow- 
ing remark made upon one of them, by that well-known 
coachman, Mr. Annesley, of Bletchington, at the Cottis- 
ford Heath races,—* Now,” says he, “I have particularly 
noticed that tandem, and no less than six times has it been 
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around this race-course, through six fallow fields ; and 
by the time it gets back to Oxford—six-and-thirty miles 
by the mile-stones—it shan’t be a bad day’s work.” One 
of the unfortunate horses, whose name I cannot now re- 
collect, had been a capital hunter in his time, and it was 
lamentable to think that he should come to such an end 
at last. 

On another occasion, { saw an Oxford tandem set out 
one wet, dark, and blowing night, from Chapel House, 
and the start was rather good. The coachman and his 
friend were both well sprung ; and on the latter not being 
quite so quick at loading himself as he had been in the 
morning, the other called to him, and said, “ Come, make 
haste and get up! You know this mare won’t stop much 
“Let her go, and be d—d, then,” said the 
other, as he was creeping up the step, “for you know J 
had rather be upset than not.” 

It unfortunately always happens, that a system, how- 
ever good, is immediately acted upon in extremes, so 
soon as it becomes what is idly called “the fashion.” 
Thus, the lowering of gigs from the absurd height to 
which they were formerly carried, is now got to an ex- 
cess, and we sce a man sitting below his horse’s tail, 
with his reins descending from the top of the dashing 
iron, intohis hand. This is a fault which will cure it- 
self; for, independent of the miserable figure the driver 
cuts in so humble a situation, very few horses are to be 
met with, which can be driven with so little control over 
them as this method affords—the angle which the reins 
describe, before coming to the hand, in addition to the 
friction they have to contend with, in passing over the 
dashing iron, (to say nothing of the deadening effect such 
friction must have on the mouth of the horse,) destroying 
so much of his power. {t was only this very day, that I 
saw an instance of a gentleman being unable to guide 
his horse between two hackney coaches, till his servant 
got to his head, as he was pulling at him,-almost at right 
angles, and had no command over him. With respect 
to the eabriolets, now so much in use, though we know 
nothing of them on the road, they are very good things 
for Frenchmen, or for Englishmen who are afraid of 
being melted. 

Taking into consideration, however, the immense 
number of gigs that are always at work, the inexpe- 
rienced hands that so many of them are in, and the kind of 
horse now driven in them, we have no reason to com- 
plain of the accidents that occur; but, on the contrary, 
we are surprised there are no more. The safety 
rein is certainly a security, in case of an awkward driver 
letting his horse get the other under his tail, to which the 
late unsightly length of tail in horses driven in single 
harness has greatly contrivuted. The contrivance, hew- 
ever, did not escape the critical eyes of coachmen, who 
sarcastically observed,—‘ Why, that there gentleman 
can’t drive one horse without two pairof reins! Whata 


longer.” 


pretty coachman he must be!” Nevertheless, they are 
good things in awkward hands. Every ran who travels 
the road, has been sickened with the sight of the words’ 
“safe coach,” painted on the differentcoaches. Give me 
a safe coachman, and I will not quarrel with the coach; 


for the centre of gravity can be lost in a three legged 


Ketoos as well as in the highest ladder, 


A fashion has lately prevailed in the neighborhood of 
the metropolis, of driving gigs without a whip, than 
which, nothing looks more uncoachmanlike or’ absurd. 
A man ina gig, withhis coat over his knees, squaring his 
elbows with the affectation of a coachman, and all this to 
manage one horse, cuts but a sorry figure at best; but 
without a whip, he is still worse, as he does not know 
what to do with his right hand. Add to this, danger is 
often avoided by the use of the whip; and I am sorry to 
see some swell coachmen, on the road, have fallen ito 
this uncoachman-like practice. A man who is driving 
four horses, never knows what moment he may want his 
whip, and it never should be out of his hand. But for 
the whip, f should once have upset sixteen people, when 
coming at a rapid pace down Feather-Bed-Lane, with 
Bobart’s Oxford coach. The near leader shyed at @ 
wheel-barrow, which was by the road side, and, haying 
adead mouth, forced his partner up the opposite bank. 
Having my whip at hand, I hit the other horse sharply 
under the bar, and being a good whipped one, he brought 
his partner into his place again, before the coach could 
follow him. “All right,” said Bobart, who was on the 
roof, with a significant shake of the head, as much as to 
say, “It was very near being all wrong.” Formy own 
part, would not travel with a coachman, (however clever 
he may be,) on some roads, who makes a practice of stick- 
ing his whip on the coach, instead of having it in his 
hand. 

Having had my share of accidents out of gigs, it may 
not be amiss to state a few precautions. Nothing is so 
likely to make a horse kick, as being pinched by any part 
of the harness—particularly the pad. Road coachmen 
are so aware of this, that a new-fashioned pad is getting 
into use among them, coming almost to a conical point in 
the centre, instead of preserving the semi-circular form. 
This prevents the possibility of any pressure on the back 
bone, between which, and the withers of the horse, there 
is a strong sympathetic feeling. When wrung in either 
of those places, he’ betrays more evident symptoms of un- 
easiness, than if galled on the shoulder, or any other part, 
and his patience, under the injury, is oftentimes exhausted. 
He then sets to work to relieve himself, and, too often, 
kicks himself out of his harness. * 

It is to the abovementioned circumstance that I haye 
to attribute an accident, which occurred to myself, and 
therefore my authority is good. I purchased a horse which 
had never been in harness before, and put him at el 
in atandem. He went fourteen miles as quietly as if he 
had run as many years in a mail, when all of a sudden, 
without the least proyocation—without a whip, rein, or 
even a fly touching him—he began ‘o mill, and, to use a 
coachman’s phrase, “a sack was wanting to bring home 
the gig.” With the assistance of the reins I eseaped my- 
self, but my servant was a good deal hurt. On examin- 
ing the harness, we found that the pad pressed on his 
withers, and having some hills to go down, the pressure 
was more than he could bear, so he mierely tried to re- 
lieve himself, for he was by no means a vicious horse. ~ 
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There is another precaution in a gig, of which 1 have 
more than once found the good effects ; and that is, never 
to sit with the feet under the body, but always to have 
one, if not both, out before it. A few years back I was 
trying to keep pace with a friend of mine on the return 
from a fishing party, who was better horsed than myself— 
the pipes being rather queer—when the horse I was driy- 
ing choked in his collar, at the top of a hill, and fell as if 
he was shot. I had a passenger by the side of me, who 
was sitting with his feet under his belly, and consequently 
was thrown, with much violence, into the road, Onmy 
asking him if he were hurt, he said he could not tell, but 
“what the d—l,” said he, “came of you?”—wondering, 
of course, that I had not shared the same fate with him- 
self, I told him, if he had been sitting as I was sitting, he 
would not have had sucha fall. I had five miles further 
to drive him, during which he took care to haye his feet 
before him, but bade adieu to gig work for the rest of his 
life. Ifhe had not fallen on the horse’s back before he 
went to the ground, it might have gone hard with him, as 
he was heavy and corpulent, and not made for night 
work in a gig. 

My opinion has frequently been asked as to the effect 
of harness on hunters, or saddle horses; and whether it 
injures them for their respective purposes ? My answer 
has been, that I do not think it is fair play to a hunter, to 
put him into harness at all; but that, barring legsand feet, 
1 do not conceive that light draught, such as that of'a gig, 
can alter his natural action, unless he is very often at 
work. Heavy draught certainly renders horses unsafe for 
the road, but not until they have been at it, every day, for 
some time, or their legs or feet fail them—instance the 
many riding horses in post-masters’ stables, who go as 
safely on the road as if they had never been in harness. 

In my next, I shall touch on the various fast coaches— 
the improved method of doing their work—precautions in 
hot weather—the B. C.D, Club, &c. &c., but must now 
conclude, 

In compliance with the wishes of a great portion of 
your readers, I have come to the resolution of pursuing 
the subject of the road, and condition of hunters to their 
completion. Science has produced’a new era in the 
coaching world ; and assisted by the unerring result of 
experience, has brought the conveyance of passengers 
and luggage, throughout his majesty’s dominions, to a 
pitch of excellence, that, it is pretty generally admitted, 
cannot well be improved upon. We read, that amongst 
the ancients, a place in heaven was awarded to such as 
had mainly contributed to the comforts and conveniences 
of life; so is our gratitude due to those of our own 
times, who haye directed their ability and labor to such 
happy results, 

‘The “rural simplicity,” 1 spoke of in my tour, did not 
last long. Since the week before Epsom to the present 

Y, have been in the gay world; but with the excep- 
tion of one or two little excursions during the suinmer 
months, I hope to be at home till hunting begins, and 


to employ my pen chiefly on the above subjects. I have | hi 


If we can mix the useful with the agreeable, two ob- 
jects are attained ; and I will first proceed toremark upon 
the precautions most likely to avert the dangers of tra- 
yelling at the present pace of coaches. This subject has 
already been glanced at in the pages of your magazine, 
and I shall commence with noticing a letter in the June 
number of last year, on “Coupling up Post Horses,” 
signed O. O., and which, to enable me to comment upon 
with effect, I rust take the liberty to transcribe. 

“In the letter of N. N. in your last number—the 
writer,* speaking of French post horses, says, ‘a few les- 
sons from Nrurop on coupling up, &e., would be of con- 
siderable utility,” 1 confess I differ in toto from the 
opinion herein expressed, I have always admired be- 
yond any thing the perfect ease and liberty with which 
the French and Italian post horses go; and I have in the 
same degree lamented the torture to which horses in this 
country are put by the bearing reins being so tight; it may 
do very well for London carriage horses, for it helps to 
give them what is termed a grand appearance; but for 
posters Iam persuaded its any thing but of service. 

“A friend of mine, much accustomed to driving, once 
told me he could drive his horses ten miles further with- 
out than with bearing reins, and five miles further with 
snaffle bridles than he could with bits. 
I travelled post through France and Italy, and back to 
Calais; and, strange to say! I observed but one horse 
make any thing like a serious trip, and I attributed this 
entirely tothe freedom given to their heads.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 0. 0. 

“P.S, [wish some of your correspondents, conversant 
with such matters, would give us their opinions on them. 
In all other countries but England, horses in harness are 
allowed the full liberty of their heads. As to the appear- 
ance that is given by bearing up, that is all custom—a 
very short time would familiarize the eye to a contrary 
system. The question then only is, what is best ?”” 

Now here I am called upon to observe upon a great in- 
aecuracy in your correspondents. In this country, we 
haye no such term as coupling up post horses ; it solely 
relates to coach horses; and itis evident that the humane 
writer hear means, bearing up the post horse, I will 
yield tono man in kind consideration towards my fa- 
Vorite animal; but it savors of humbug to hear a nan 
speak of the torturet of bearing up a post horse, and the 
still more indigestible language of his friend, who could 
exactly measure the powers of his horses with and with. 
out bearing reins, and in snaffle bridles and in bits, 

In the number for April 1822, p. 37, I have clearly 
stated the absolute necessity of bearing up the coach 
horse, which equally applies to the hand post horse, with 
only this trifling distinction—the coach horse is generally 
more above his work than the post horse, and he is also 
always running home, (ergo in a hurry,) whieh is not 


Some years since 


* The letter alluded to (signed N.N. in the previous number) 
aecompanics the plate of French post hors and ives & most ne~ 
curate sess nlion of all the miseries of French, posting, accompa- 
nied by a faithful, but by no means flatte: ng, picture of French 
orse-flesh. Strange, however, ua it may appear, 


the slovenly 


already gone pretty far into them, 


but much yet remains 
to be said, 


nraen Soi PMB Tint in sos plore epistle. iat 
i iter al ing up a hi in harness lis very 
little more: confiaed ite when he is ridden onthe road. Pkt) 
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the case with the post horse. All those who have been 
accustomed to fast work, well know the difficulty of hold- 
ing horses together, and having a perfect command over 
them, even with bearing reins; but I will venture to add, 
that the man is yet unborn, who could drive some coaches 
that I could name, without the use of these necessary 
articles. In the first place, there are many horses— 
sometimes whole teams—that will not face any thing but 
the cheek, and where is the arm that could bear the 
weight of four horses leaning upon it for an hour, or 
more, together, perhaps at full gallop! How much 
soever humanity towards horses may be enjoined, re- 
gard for our own species must prevail, and no horse in a 
coach, or a post chaise, is safe, without a bearing rein; 
and for this reason—he is in constant danger, from having 
his head at liberty, of losing his bridle, by rubbing his 
head against the pole, or against the other horse; and 
then an aceident is almost sure to happen, as was the 
case with the York Highflyer coach* last year, by which 
4 woman lost her life. To this must be added, the cer- 
tainty of his being more likely to fall, which I have, 1 
think, clearly proved in a former letter. As to any com- 
parison holding good between our road horses, and those 
on the continent, I cannot admit it, as the animals are of 
such a different description. Theirs are only one re- 
move from the cart horse ; ours, three parts, if not quite, 
thorough bred, and at least one third of them have been 
either hunters or race horses. I know, that here and there 
is to be found an advocate for no bearing rein—Mr. Warde 
for instance, a good coachman of the old school, but slow 
as to pace—and I had a pretty good taste of it last winter 
when staying with Sir Bellingham Graham, in Shrop- 
shire. He tookit into his head to drive a pair of wheelers 
without bearing reins, and neither the baronet nor 
myself can soon forget the strain on the muscles of our 
arms when driving those horses, and how glad we were 
ge places. To so experienced a 
coachman as himself,I did not intrude my opinion—much 
less attempt to instruct him; but had I been the owner of 
the gallant little cropped horse that went near-wheel, 1 
would not only have put a bearing rein upon him, but a 
good tight side-rein also; he should have pulled at some- 
thing else besides my arm. Some people object to side- 
reins upon a leader, in case of his partner bolting across 
the road, and taking him with him; but this cannot hap- 
pen to a wheeler, as there is the pole, and the power 
of the leaders at the end of it, to contend with, and to 
stop him. 

There is another reason, and a very strong one, in 
favor of the bearing rein. Many horses are good coach 
horses for six miles, but far from good ones for twelve 
miles. Towards the endofa stage, they begin to bore upon 
their bits; and were it not for the resistance of the bear- 
ing rein, they would get their heads down to their knees; 
and where is the man, who could prevent this being the 
case with four jaded horses—having nothing to hang upon 
but his arm! ae 

Your correspondent ©. O. says, he travelled post 


Se 
* This very old established and excellent coach, is the one cele- 
aie by inimitable Hogarth, 
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through France and Italy, and observed but one horse 
make any thing like a serious trip; and he attributes this 
entirely to the freedom given to their heads! In answer 
to this, I can say, that much as I have traversed England, 
by day and by night, by coaches and, by posting, it is 
fifteen years since I have seen either a coach, or post 
horse, fall on the road, in harness; and I never saw but 
two coach horses and one post horse (the riding horse, 
and consequently without a bearing rein) fall, in all my 
experience on the road. I have reason to beiieve that the 
falling of an English hand horse, in posting, isa very rare 
occurrence. Had I travelled the fiftieth part of the dis- 
tance I have gone, sitting behind English horses, with 
“the entire freedom given to their heads,” J am quite 
certain I should not be now alive to record it. 

Itis one of the failings of our nature to look with in- 
difference on a skill we do not possess; and, in conse- 
quence, many persons consider themselves proficients in 
an art which they never practised. Were your corres- 
pondent, to whom I have alluded, to give himself the 
trouble to ask a hundred coachmen the question, he would 
not find one amongst them, who would venture to say, 
that he was equal to the task of driving a fast coach 
without bearing reins on his horses, and I think this puts 
the matter at rest; but I must be allowed to add, that 
great credit is due to that coachman, who, at the present 
pace, and with the present breed of horses, gets a fast 
coach through a country for twelve calendar months with- 
out any accident happening, unless it be one not within 
his power to prevent. Night coachmen, in particular, are 
deserving of great praise, and particularly those who drive 
the mails, for they are now timed at a rate scarcely safe 
for lamp light. Were it not indeed for the exemplary 
change that has lately been effected in their moral cha- 
racter, innumerable accidents would happen; but a 
coachman drunk on his box is now neyer seen nor 
thought of. The risks these men run, however, are 
considerable, and they ought to be better paid than 
they are. 

When on the subject of mails and night-work, I must 
make one remark :—the proprietors who horse them, are 
not sufficiently attentive to the state of the harness on 
the ground worked by night, whereas, above all other, it 
should be the best. If any thing breaks by daylight it is 
instantly observed, but not so in the night, for lamp light 
is treacherous and uncertain. T do not t wish todo so, but 
I could name two mails that have lately been very fre- 
quently wpset in consequence of the rottenness of their 
night harness. Perhaps the proprictors—one of phat 
know reads the Sporting Magazine—may take not 


of this hint. Their duty to the public requires that ny 
| should. They receive handsome fares for their | 


gers, and it is but right that they should take every y possi 
ble care of their living cargo. ry 4 

As it is my intention to touch on every part of the ex- 
tensive system now adopted on our roads, which has at- 
tained an excellence far beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectation, I must divide my subject into heads, apd treat 
of each separately. 

Fast coaches.—Had our present expedition on Aye 
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road been proposed to our ancestors, they would have con- 
sidered it as the dream of a lunatic. This, however, is 
self-evident; by the improvement in the strueture of 
coaches, added to the capital state of the roads, four in- 
side, and ten outside passengers, with their luggage, are 
conveyed at the rate of ten miles an hour, with more ease 
to themselves, and considerably less punishment to the 
horses that draw them, than was formerly the case, when 
the rate of travelling was three miles an hour less.* 
When we consider that this increased pace makes a dif- 
ference of fiye hours between London and Birmingham, 
how great must be the benefit to the commercial world! 
This is not all. I contend, that passengers are more se- 
cure in their persons when travelling in this expeditious 
and agreeable rate, than they were formerly at little more 
than six miles in the hour. 

I think, however, I hear some of the cautious ones ex- 
claim—“ Ah! this ten-mile-an-hour work is all very well, 
but danger attends it.” This, barring unayoidable ca- 
sualties, I deny. On the contrary, I maintain, that, as 
the roads are now formed, a coach running by daylight, 
and in proper hands, (and none other should b> put upon 
such fast work,) is equally safe when going ten miles in 
the hour, as when she is going seven. To keep her time, 
no galloping is required, unless indeed it be now and 
then upa short pitch, where no danger can accrue, 1 
have had my share of galloping coaches, and I think I 
may say, that I have gone as fast on a coach box, as I 
ever went over a country. I do not, however, pretend to 
deny that there is danger attending galloping coach 
horses down hill, or on even ground; and if an accident 
happens it must be a bad one, The goodness of a road 
is no preservative against it; on the contrary, it is very 
possible, that if she takes to swing, she may go over from 
the very circumstance of the road being so level and so 
smooth—there being nothing on its surface to hold the 
wheels to the ground. Another thing, not generally 
known nor suspected, will cause a coach to swing, and 
thereby become dangerous; and that is—if there should 
be two horses at wheel, whose stride in their gallop dif- 
fers much as to extent, their unequal draught will inya- 
tiably set the coach on the roll; and unless the pace mo- 
derates, even the fore-wheel passing over a small stone 
might, under such circumstances, cause her to upset. If 
it were possible to make the stride and draught of four 
horses in a coach quite equal, their galloping upon level 
ground would have very trifling effect on the Jateral mo- 
tion of their coach, as we find to be the case whilst it is 
ascending a hill, when every horse is at work, Much, 

\ however, under all circumstances, depends upon the build 
of the carriage. The Bull and Mouth coaches, though 


\* T remember beng struck with the lively notice taken by Mr. 
Cappers of one of our modern stage coaches. ‘Aftorhaving desotited 
‘auty of the horses, the*neatness of the coach and harness, 
na pase improvement in the breed and manners of the coachman, 
ie concludes by Bye away goes half the population of a vil- 
IseeARt bi Tate of cight miles an fiour.? 
te pape it isnot generally known whence this 
_ house eS its name or sign.—When Henry the Figlth took the 
ere of Boulogne, the event was magnified by the servile flatterers 
: ae He il something so heroic, that the words Boulogne 
Mouth beéamo « popular fubject for signs. Consequently, Bou- 
logae Mouth was chosen for the inn in question; but the name of 


reat coach 


heayy, and not the best to follow, carry their loads ex- 
tremely well; but for fast work, those made by Messrs. 
Wright & Powell, in East-street, Clerkenwell, eclipse 
all, and these builders are now much employed by the 
gentlemen dragsmen of the present day. The form of 
their coaches, having three boots dropped as low as possi- 
ble between the springs, is yery much in fayor of safe 
travelling, by keeping the weight as near the ground as 
it can be placed ; and the excellent manufacture of their 
springs is a most material preventive of a coach rolling, 
and thereby losing its equilibrium. 

It neyer happened to me but once to be all but over- 
turned, merely by the rapid motion of a coach, on the 
finest and smoothest bit of road in England; and this 
was owing to the cause I haye already spoken of—the un- 
equal stride of two horses at wheel. The lateral motion 
of the coach at first was trifling; but she soon began to 
roll to that degree, that the passengers—myself amongst 
the rest—thought she snust go over, and were greatly 
alarmed. Fortunately for us all, the centre of gravity was 
not lost, and she kept her legs; but had she not been in 
the hands of a very skilful driver, over she must have 
gone, and for this reason—had he complied with the re- 
quests of his passengers to pull up his horses short, no- 
thing could have saved her, as by so doing, he would haye 
thrown the weight still more upon the fore-wheels; but 
his presence of mind did not forsake him, and his skill 
saved us. Instead of attempting to restrain the speed of 
his horses, in a body, he only eased his leaders, and took 
away all draught from the head of the pole, which would 
there haye acted like the tail to a paper kite, and sent us 
all to perdition. When the coach recovered her equili- 
brium—which was one of the happiest moments of my 
life—our coachman said, that so near was it being “a 
case,” that he really believed two pounds weight more, on 
either side of the roof, would haye brought us all to the 
ground. 

In galloping coach horses, I have observed the follow- 
ing fact:—if the leaders lead off with two opposite legs, 
the motion of the coach is considerably truer than when 
each horse uses the same leg; and the swing bars also 
will be much more at rest. The bulk of mankind is 
made to act rather than to think; but in the course of my 
subject, Lintend going a little more philosophically to 
work on these matters, and will endeavor to point out, 
on unerring principles, the chief causes of most of the 
accidents that happen to coaches on the road. 

Where J in parliament, I would long since haye brought 
in a bill to prevent any stage coach travelling the road 
with their wheels secured only by the common linch-pin, 
In the first place, as proprietors make their own charge to 
passengers for their fares, and against which they have 
no appeal, they are bound to secure them, as much as is 
possible, from danger, in their journey. For several 
years past, no coach has gone out of the Bull and Mouth 
yard, without the patent box to the wheels, and their 
coaches run to Exeter and back without a wheel being 
the inn outliving the fame of the conquest, an ignorant painter wae 


employed, by a still more ignorant landlord, to paint & new ayn 


when he mgeniously represented Boulogne Mouth harbor, by a ball 
with a wide gaping moutl 
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taken off; as also to Shrewsbury, and farther, This 
completely answers the common objections made to this 
safeguard—namely, thatif a wheel, with the patent box, 
should fail, the coach is hung up on the road. Now, al- 
though I have made particular inquiries, 'I cannot hear of 
such an occurrence having happened. Of course, the 
coach is turned out sound, and right from the London 
yard, and there is very little chance of her not returning 
to it in the same state—particularly as the roads now are. 
‘The mails, however, more completely answer this objec- 
tion than any thing I can advance. They have always 
used the patent box—a patent of their own—and how 
very few instances are there of their being stopped from 
the failure of them! I never heard of any. 

Proprietors will tell us, the double linch-pin is quite 
safe; but this Tdeny. To gentlemen's carriages which 
have not the patent box, there is what is called the screw- 
nut—which, turning in a contrary direction to the wheel, 
will, in ease of the linch-pin being lost, not only prevent 
the wheel coming off, but—by its own operation—will 
confine itso fast as scarcely to be able to turn round. 
Stage coa have not even this precaution ; they de- 
pend solely upon two linch-pins, fastened on by the same 
strap, which linch-pins may both break or be lost, and 
which strap may also fail. Certain, however, is it, that 
innumerable accidents have happened to coaches from 
whels coming off, and, in these improving and fast times, 
such chances should not be allowed to exist. 

When I first travelled with my favorite Southampton 
Telegraph, her wheels were only secured by the double 
linch-pin, and the consequence was, her often leaving 
one of them behind her. She then had recourse to an+ 
other expedient, one most essential to so fastacoach. A 
bent stay worked in what is called a worm screw, which 
twines around the hinder part of the box of the wheel. 
When the linch-pin was taken out, the wheel, thus 
situated, could not be taken off until it made one turn and 
a half backwards on the axle. The proprietors of this 
coach having now gone to Messrs. Wright & Powel, 
their coaches haye Mason’s patent boxes to the wheels, 
so that no further danger can be apprehended on this 
head. The last time I travelled by it, we had one of the 
new coaches, and Peer said, it was almost impossible to 
make her roll or swing. 

To show how very little aware passengers in general 
are of danger in a coach—and 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, "tis folly to be wise.”— 
I will step out of the road for a moment, torelate ananec- 
dote of this celebrated ‘Telegraph :—when the opposition 
between the Independent and itself was at its height, a 
lady was booked, inside, for Southampton, and a friend 
was appointed to meet her at the usual hour of arriving. 
As he was walking in the streets, he espied the lady in 
a coach more than two hours before he expected her, and 
a8 soon as it stopped he went up to her, and asked her 
why she had not come in the Telegraph? “Why this 
is the Telegraph,” replied the lady, “and we should 
have been here sooner, ouly-we were obliged to wait for 
horses at Popham-lane.” Now the fact was, the two 
coaches had been racing all the way down, performing 


the distance—seyenty-seven miles from Hyde Park Cor- 
ner—in six hours ; and not expecting the Telegraph so 
soon, the horse-keeper at Popham-lane had not begun’ to 
harness his horses when it arrived. These coaches have 
now given up all this larking. They give and take the 
road, as we call it; and though nine times in ten the 
Telegraph is first, 1 must do the Independent the justice to 
say, that it is worked in a very superior manner, I know 
of no two such coaches on the same road. 

It is somewhat singular, but yet true, that in our fast 
work on the road, we have taken a hint from our neigh- 
bors, (the French,) although fast work with them is 
quite out of the question, if only from the nature of their 
tackle—harness I must not call it. I allude to the short 
stage, or “ Post,” as they termit. Very few of our fast 
coaches now run more than ten miles, and many not much 
more than half the distance. ‘This is, however, the only 
way to make stock last in quick work, and proprietors 
have at last found it out. As I have before remarked, a 
horse may be a good coach horse for six miles, but a very 
bad one for twelve. If then he is running half his ground 
in distress, it is soon all over with him. Nature finds 
herself unequal to the task; and when she says “ enough,” 
a fresh horse must be purchased, 

There is no part of coaching economy in which a 
greater alteration has been made, than in the act of chang- 
ing horses. It scarcely appears credible, that four horses 
can be taken from a coach, and four others put into their 
places, in the very short space of sixty seconds; but so it 
is. A quarter of an hour, or at least ten minutes, was the 
usual time allotted to this purpose, when I first knew the 
road; butat the present day, unless some business is to 
be transacted—such as taking fares for passengers, set- 
ting down, getting out parcels, &c.—I should say, the 
average is three minutes, for each change, with fast 
coaches. There is, however, one practice attending this 
harlequin-like performance which I must condemn, and 
which I would not suffer were I the proprietor of the 
fastest coach in England; and that is—having no buckles 
at the end of either leaders’ or wheelers’ reins. This is 
what I call throwing away a chance ; for should one of 
them drop out of the coachman’s hand, it would not 
be in his power to recover it, and an accident must b 
the consequence, Let us suppose that the one minute 
time, with the opposition in sight, will not allow a coach- 
man to buckle his reins at the hand before he gets on his 
box, there is no reason why he should not do so, after he 
has proceeded a little way on the road. Prevention is 
always preferable to cure; and well inclined as I am 
towards every thing beldnging to the road, yet, were I on 
a jury, and an action were brought against a coach for 
injury sustained by a passenger, I would lay it on thick, 
if I found it proceeded from the cause I have alluded to. 
It may be very “swell,” but it is not safe; and this is 
not only my own suggestion—I have heard the subject 
canvassed more than once, and I know the feeling to- 
wards it. A word then, to the wise! 

‘There was an excellent remark made a short time back 
by an old coach proprietor—namely, that now-a-days 
(alluding to the smart coaches we see on the road) the 
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gold is put on the outside of the coaches, whereas, in his 
younger days, it went into the proprietors’ pockets. There 
is doubtless much truth in this pithy sentence. The con- 
sumption of horse-flesh in fast work, is a most conside- 
rable draw back on the earnings of a coach—the average 
being not more than three years for each horse’s work, 
whereas, when the pace is slow, it is more than double 
that period. Neither do the fares cover this increased ex- 
pense—not making more than one fourth difference*— 
and seldom so much—in the fastest coach and the slowest. 
Nothing that I have read of late years has surprised me 
more, than two or three articles which have appeared in 
the Sporting Magazine, casting reflections on the pre- 
sent race of coachmen. On one signed Jenv, I have al- 
ready commented ; and, I think, proved, that it was from 
the pen of a man who was but a little conversant with 
his subject, unless as far as he might be able to speak to 
any one instance of incivility he might have met with in 
his travels. Another, of a still later date, under the sig- 
nature of ViaTor, tending to the same evil purpose, has 
been spiritedly and ably answered by Tim Boxers. Now 
really were I asked (and I think I might venture to an- 
swer for the next hundred persons to whom the question 
might be put) in what class of men the spread of know- 
ledge, and general amendment of manners and deport- 
ment in life, had made the greatest progress, I should an- 
swer—in road coachmen. That Viator may not have 
met with individual instances of incivilty and intoxication, 
I do not mean to dispute ; but that they are at present ex- 
tremely rare, is a fact not to be doubted. But, after all, 
whatis the chief incivility that Jenu complains of? Why 
itis, that coachmen do not always acknowledge the right 
that every passenger may assume of instructing them in 
the exercise of their art. Now, really, upon the old prin- 
ciple of “too many cooks spoiling the broth,” I am all in 
fayor of the coachman here. Independently of this— 
having so often had the sole charge of a coach myself—T 
can well excuse a little unwillingness on the part of a 
coachman to enter into conversation with every passenger 
taken up onthe road. The charge of a coach, with every 
thing belonging to it, is by no means a trifling one—tosay 
nothing of the attention the horses require. Speaking 
generally, and also impartially, I really believe, that our 
Present coachmen are, in their calling, as useful and as 
well conducted a body of men, as are to be found in any 
rank of like; and Tam further of opinion, that they are 
by no means too well paid. The risk they run, of their 
lives and limbs, is very great; and the incomes they re- 
ceive—however good—are no inheritance. 
: Nuanop. 


HORSES, 
SPANISH, AMERICAN, ARABIAN,—MODD OF TREATMENT BY 
_ THE ARADS, AND THEIR GREAT ATTACHMENT. 
Tr 18 hot easy to say from what country the horse came 
originally. It should seem that the colder climates do 


fare from my house to London, by Southampton Tele- 
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not agree with his constitution ; for although he is found 
almost in them all, yet his form is altered there, and he 
is found at once diminutive and ill-shaped. We have 
the testimony of the ancients, that there were wild horses 
once in Europe; at present, however, they are totally 
brought under subjection; and even those which are 
found in America are of a Spanish breed, which, being 
sent thither on its first discovery, have since become wild, 
and have spread all over the south of that vast continent, 
almost to the Straits of Magellan. These, in general, 
are a small breed, of about fourteen hands high. They 
have thick jaws and clumsy joints; their ears and neck, 
also, are long; they are easily tamed; for the ‘horse by 
nature is a gentle complying creature, and resists rather 
from fear, than obstinacy. 

These American horses, however, cannot properly be 
ranked among the wild races, since they were originally 
bred from such as were tame. It is not in the new, but 
the old world that we are to look for this animal, in a 
true state of nature: in the extensive deserts of Africa, in 
Arabia, and those wide spread countries that separate 
‘Tartary from the more southern nations. Vast droves of 
these animals are seen wild among the 'Partars ; they 


are of small breed, extremely swifl, and very readily 
evade their pursuers. As they go together, they will not 
admit any strange animals among them, though even of 
their own kind. Whenever they find a tame horse at- 
tempting to associate with them, they instantly gather 
round him, and soon oblige him to seek safety by flight. 


There are vast numbers also of wild horses to the north 
of China, but they are of a weak, timid breed; small of 
stature, and useless in war. 

But of all countries in the world, Arabia produces the 
most beautiful breed, the most generous, swift, and per- 
severing, 

They are found, though not in great numbers, in the 
deserts of that country; and the natfes use every strata- 
gem to take them. Although they are active and beauti- 
ful, yet they are not so large as those that are bred up 
tame ; they are of a brown color, their main and tail very 
short, and the hair black and tufted, 

The value of Arabian horses, over all the world, has, 
in a great measure, thinned the desarts of the wild breed ; 
and there are few, if any, to be found in those countries 
except such as are tame. The Arabians, as we aro told 
by historians, first began the management of horses in the 
time of Sheque Ismael. Before that, they wandered wild 
along the face of the country, neglected and useless; but 
the natives then first began to tame their fierceness, and 
to improve their beauty; so that at present they possess 
arace of the most beautiful horses in the world, with 
which they drive a trade, and furnish the stables of prin- 
ces at immense prices, 

There is scarce an Arabian, how poor soever, but is 
provided with his horse. They, in general, maka use of 
mares in their ordinary excursions ; they are less vicious, 
ofa gentle nature, and are not so apttoneigh. They are 
more harmless also among themselves, not so apt to kick 
or hurt each other, but remain whole days together with- 
out the Jeast mischief. The Turks, on the contrary, are 
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not fond of mares; and the Arabians sell them such horses 
as they do not choose to keep for stallions at home. They 
preserve the pedigree of their horses with great care, and 
for several ages back. They know their alliances and all 
their genealogy; they distinguish the races by different 
names, and divide them into three classes. ‘The first is 
that of the nobles, the ancient breed, and unadulterated 
on either side; the second is that of the horses of the 
ancient race, but adulterated; and the third is that of the 
common and inferior kind: the last they sell at a low 
price ; but those of the first class, and even of the second, 
amongst which are found horses of equal value to the 
former, are sold extremely dear. They know, by long 
experience, the race of a horse by his appearance ; they 
ean tell the name, the surname, the color, and the marks 
properly belonging to each. When they are not possessed 
of stallions of the noble race themselves, for their mares, 
they borrow from their neighbors, paying a proper price, 
as with us, and receive a written attestation of the whole. 
In this attestation is contained the name of the horse and 
When the 
mare has produced her foal, new witnesses are called, 
and a new attestation signed, in which are described the 
marks of the foal, and the day noted when it was brought 
forth. These attestations increase the value of the horse ; 
and they are given to the person who buys him. The 
most ordinary mare of this race sells for five hundred 
crowns; there are inany that sell for a thousand; and 
some of the very finest kinds for fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. As the Arabians have no other house but 
a tent to liye in, this also serves them for a stable, so that 
the mare, the foal, the husband, the wife, and the chil- 
dren, lie altogether indiscriminately ; the little children 
are often seen upon the body, or the neck, of the mare, 
while these continue inofiensive and harmless, permitting 
them thus to play with and caress them without any in- 
jury. The Arabians never beat their horses: they treat 
them gently; they speak to them and seem to hold a dis- 
course; they use them as friends; they never attempt to 
increase their speed by the whip, nor spur them but in 
cases of necessity. The Arabian horses are small, easy 
in their motions, and rather inclined to leanness than fat. 
They are regularly dressed every morning and evening, 
and with such care that the smallest roughness is not left 
upon their skins. They wash the legs, the mane, and the 
tail, which they never cut; and which they seldom comb, 
lest they should thin the hair. They give them nothing 
to eat during the day ; they only give them to drink once 
or twice; and at sunset they hang a bag to their heads, 
in which there is about half a bushel of clean barley. 
They continue eating the whole night, and the bag is 
again taken away the next morning. hey are turned 
out to pasture in the beginning of March, when the grass 
is pretty high, and at which time the mares are given to 
the stallion. When the spring is past, they take them 
again from the pasture, and they get neither grass nor 
hay during the rest of the year; barley is their only food, 
except now and then a little straw. The mane of the 
foal is always clipped when about a year or eighteen 
months old, in order to make it stronger and thicker. 
OL. 
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They begin to break them at two years old, or two years 
and a half at farthest; they never saddle or bridle them 
till that age; and then they are always kept ready sad- 
dled at the door of the tent, from morning till sunset, in 
order to be prepared against any surprise. 

The whole stock of a poor Arabian of the desert con- 
sisted of a beautiful mare ; this the French Consul at Said 
offered to purchase, with an intention to send her to Louis 
XIV. The Arab, pressed by want, hesitated a long time, 
but at length consented, on condition of receiving a very 
considerable sum of money, which he named. The Con- 
sul wrote to France for permission to close the bargain, 
and haying obtained it, sent immediately to the Arab the 
information. 

The man, so poor as to possess only a miserable rag, a 
covering for his body, arrived with his magnificent cour- 
ser. He dismounted, and looking first at the gold, and 
then steadfastly at his mare, heaved a deep sigh:—“ To 
whom is it (he exclaimed) that I am going to yield thee 
up? To Europeans! who will tie thee close, who will 
beat thee, who will render thee miserable! Return with 
me, my beauty, my jewel! and rejoice the hearts of my 
children!” As he pronounced the last words, he sprang 
upon her back, and was out of sight almost in,a moment. 

The Arabian horses are in general less in stature than 
our own, being not above fourteen, or fourteen hands and 
ahalf high, Still, however, they must be considered as 
the first and finest breed in the world; and that from 
which all others haye derived their principal qualifica- 
tions. It is even probable that Arabia is the original 
country of horses; since there, instead of crossing the 
breed, they take precaution to keep it entire. In other 
countries they must continually change the races, or their 
horses would soon degenerate; but there the same blood 
has passed down through a long succession, without any 
diminution either of force or beauty. 

The race of Arabian horses has spread itself into Bar- 
bary, among the Moors, and has even extended across 
that extensive continent to the western shores of Africa. 

Among the Negroes of Gambia and Senegal, the chiefs 
of the country are possessed of horses, which, though 
little, are very beautiful, and extremely manageable, In- 
stead of barley, they are fed in those countries with maize, 
bruised and reduced into meal, and mixed up with milk 
when they design to fatten them. These are considered 
as next to the Arabian horses, both for swiftness and 
beauty ; but they are still rather smaller than the former. 

The Arabian breed has been diffused into Egypt as 
well as Barbary, and into Persia also. The horses of 
these countries a good deal resemble each other. They 
are usually of a slender make; their legs fine, bony, and 
far apart; a thin mane, fine crest; a beautiful head ; the 
ear small and well pointed; the shoulder thin; the side 
rounded, without any unsightly prominence; the croup 
is a little of the longest, and the tail is generally set high. 

Next to the Barb, travellers generally rank the Spanish 
genette. These horses, like the former, are little, but ex- 
tremely swift and beautiful. The head is something of 
the largest; the mane thick; the ears long, but well 
pointed ; the eyes filled with fire; the shoulder eae 
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and the breast full and large. The croup round and large; 
the legs beautiful, and without hair; the pastern a little 
of the longest, as in the Barb, and the hoof rather too 
high. Nevertheless, they move with great ease, and carry 
themselves extremely well. Their most usual color is 
black, ora dark bay. 

The Italian horses were once more beautiful than they 
are at present, for they have greatly neglected the breed: 
Nevertheless, there are still found some beautiful horses 
among them, particularly among the Neapolitans, who 
chiefly use them for the draught. In general, they have 
large heads and thick necks. They are also restive, and 
consequently unmanageable. These faults, however, are 
recompensed by the largeness of their size, by their spirit, 
and the beauty of their motions. They'are excellent for 
show, and have a peculiar aptitude to prance. 

The Danish horses are of such an excellent size, and 
so strong a make, that they are preferred to all others for 
the draught. There are some of them perfectly well 
shaped ; but this is but seldom seen, for in general they 
are found to have a thick neck, heavy shoulders, long 
and hollow back, and a narrow croup: however, they all 
move well, and are found excellent both for parade and 
war. They are of all colors, and often of whimsical ones, 
some being streaked like the tiger, or mottled like the 
leopard. * 

The German horses are originally from Arabian and 
Barbary stocks ; nevertheless, they appear to be small 
and ill-shaped: it is said also, that they are weak and 
wash. The Hungarian horses, on the other hand, are 
excellent for the draught as well as saddle. 

The Dutch breed is good for the draught, and is gene- 
rally used for that purpose over all Europe; the best come 
from the province of Friezeland. The Flanders horses 
are much inferior to the former; they have most com- 
monly large heads, flat feet, and swollen legs ; which are 
essential blemishes in horses of this kind. The French 
horses are of various kinds; but they haye few that are 
good. The best horses of that country come from Limo- 
sin: they have strong resemblance to the Barb, and, like 
them, are excellent for the saddle; but they are slow in 
coming to perfection: they are to be carefully treated 
while young, and must not be backed till they are four 
years old. Normandy furnishes the next best; which, 
though nét so good for the road, are yet better for war. 
In general, the French horses have the fault of being 
heavy shouldered, which is opposite to the fault of the 
Barb, which is too thin in the shoulder, and is, conse- 
quently, apt to be shoulder-slipped. The French have 
lately imported many stallions and brood mares from 
England. 

Tt has not been without great assiduity, and unceasing 
application, that the English horses are now become su- 
perior to those of any other part of the world, for size, 
Strength, swiftness, and beauty. It was not without great 
attention, and repeated trials of all the best horses in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, that we have been thus success- 
ful in improving the breed of this animal: so that the 
English horses are now capable of performing what no 
others could ever attain to, By a judicious mixture of 


several kinds, by the happy difference of our soils, and by 
our superior skill and management, we have brought this 
animal to its highest perfection. An English horse, there- 
fore, is now well known to excel the Arabian in size and 
swiftness, to be more durable than the Barb, and more 
hardy than the Persian. An ordinary racer is known to 
goa mile in two minutes; and we had one instance, in 
the admirable Childers, of still greater rapidity. He has 
been frequently known to move above eighty-two feet 
and a half ina second, or alinost a mile in a minute: and 
no horses can any way equal our own, either in point of 
beauty, swiftness or strength. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 
OP THE 
WINNING HORSES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
DURING THE YEAR 1832. 
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Age. No. Prizes. 

By SERTORIUS. 

5.—b. ¢.—Smuine Batt, Capt, H.Wilder’s, Purse 

$150, mile heats, the best three in five, 
at Marianna, Florida : Bia a! 

By SEAGULL, son of Sir Archie, dam Nancy Air, by 
(imported) Bedford, grandam by (imported) Shark; 
Rockingham; Gallnut; True Whig; Regulus; Dia- 
mond. 

3.—b. f—Narcuez Bex, dam Miss Baily by (im- 

ported) Boaster, Mr. Chamber’s mateh 
for $1000, 2 mile heats, December Ist. 
St. Catharine's course, near Natchez, 
Miss. 

By SIR ANDREW, son of Marsk, one of the best sons 
of imported Diomed, dam Virago by (imported) Whip, 
grandam Queen of May, by Shark. 

3.—gr. c.—Epwin, Col. R. H. Long’s, fourth day, 

for the entrance money of the two first 


days, $95, 1 mile out, at Marianna, 
Florida. ..... m3 : Sor | 
4.— sr. c—Humpurry Crinken, Alex. Thomas’, 
dam by Contention, Purse $800, 3 mile 
heats, at Oglethorpe, Geo. . Jl 
4.—, h.—Joan, dam by Potomac, John Thomas’, 
Purse $250, 2 mile heats, at Oglethorpe, 


Gedieree. nee 3 5. SS 4a A 
5.—b. g.—Pizarro, H. A. Tayloe's, Purse $300, 
3 mile heats, at Washington Gity, ....~. 1 


By SIR CHARLES, ch. foaled in 1816, son of Sir 
Archie, dam by (imp.) Citizen, grandam by Commu- 
tation. 

3.—ch. f—Trirte, dam by Cicero, Gol. W. R. 

Johnson’s, Purse $450, 4 mile heats, at 
Columbia, S. C., Purse $1000, 4 mile - 
heats, Charleston, 8. C. 
4,————September 20, now 4 years old, Purse 
$350, 3 mile heats, at Lancaster, Pa... 
5.—ch. fi—Annerrs, dam by Independence, Co}. 
W. R. Johnson’s, Purse $200, 2 mile 


— ed 


inn es 2 eS 


Age. No. Prizés. 


heats, at Tree Hill, Va., Purse $500, 3 
mile heats, at the Central Course, 
Maryland, Purse $300, 2 mile heats, at 
Newmarket, Va., Purse $1000, 4 mile 


heats, at the Central Course, Maryland... 


4,——gr. £—Bowners O’Bxor, out of Reality, by Sir 
Archie, Col. W. R. Johnson’s match 
at Charleston, S. C. for $5000, 4 mile 


hestanté. $a. aod -emoredh ceed ee ack 


- h.—-Anprew, dam by Herod, Col. W. R. 
Johnson's Purse $1000, 4 mile heats, at 
Tree Hill, Va., Purse $300, 2 mile 
heats, at Fairfield, Va., Post Sweep- 
stakes $75, with $500 added by the 
proprietor of the Course, at the Central 
Course, Maryland, 4 mile heats, Purse 
$500, 4 mile heats, at Norfolk, Va., 
Purse $600, 4 mile heats, at Newmar- 
ket, Va., Post Sweepstakes $200, with 
$1000 added, 4 mile heats, at the Cen- 


tral Course, Maryland. ...-........... 


6,——b. m.—Satty Horner, dam by Hornet, J. 8. 
Garrison's, Purse $600, 4 mile heats, 
at Newmarket, Va., Purse $150, 2 mile 
heats,—Jerusalem Spring, Purse $300, 
2 mile heats, at Norfolk, Va., Purse 


$350, 3 mile heats, at Newhope,; N.C... . 


4.—b.c.—Douxe or Groucesrer, dam by Alfred, 
J, 8. Garrison’s, Purse $300,—2 mile 


heats, at Newmarket, Va.............. 


5.—gr. h.—Trarric, dam by Buck Rabbit, Wm. 
L. White's, Purse $200, mile Bee) 
best 3 in 5,. 

5.—ch. h.—Matcoim, dam Oe 
Wynn’s, annual Post Stake $400, three 
subscribers,—3 mile heats, at Norfolk, 
Va., Purse $500, 4 mile heats, at Lau- 


» Col. Win. 


renceville, Vass assveGesentel ws see dacs 


4,——ch. c.—Huao, dam by Chance, Mr. Richard 
Adams’, —third day’s Purse, April 27, 
at Broad Rock, Va., Jockey Club sub- 
+ scription, with entrance money, $30 
added, 2 mile heats, at Laurenceville, 
Viens Se cco. 
-c—Mr. Benjamin Moody’s—first day’s 
Purse, at Winterfield, Spring Races, 
Va., Purse at same place, in Septem- 


3. 


ber, $50, mile heats..............-..-- 


4.—ch. f—Matinpa, Mr, Thomas Graves’,—se- 
cond day’s Purse, at Winterfield, Spring 


6.———Fanny Wnire, dam by Alfred, Mr. 
Swearingen’s, Purse given by the Wash- 
ington County Maryland Association, 
$150, 3 mile heats, Parse $250, 3 mile 


heats, at Warrenton, Va......--....-- 


6.—ch, h.—Contier, dam by Whip, Mr. J. P. 
White's, Purse $1000, 4 mile heats, at 


Tree, Hill, Va......evvill...--..- 2 
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5.—b. hi—Mencoty, dam by Remus, Thomas 
Hale, and YN. Olivers—second day’s 
Purse, 2 mile heats, at Rocky Mount, 
Va., Purse $400, 3 mile heats, at Bow- 
ling-gréenj Vw). sovn'l motleed.de.... 2 

4.—b. f-—Captain N. Davis’—a Saddle, 1 mile 
heats, at Florence, Alab: 

3.—b. f—B. Farrows, Sweepstakes $50, mile 
heats, at Brentsville, Va. October 4. .. . . 1 

By SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 

3.—b. ¢.—Troumsen, dam by Bedford, Col. H. P. 
Jones’, fourth day’s purse, $150, for 
horses foaled in Burk County, Georgia, 
mile heats, at Waynesborough, Geo. 

By SIR WILLIAM, (Col. Richardson’s full brother to 
Sir Archie iMdatonioh) by Sir Archie, out of Transport, 
by Virginius. 

4.—-~b. f—Lirtiz Venus, dam Leoeade by Vir- 
ginius, Col. Richardson’s, purse $450, 

2 mile heats, at Charleston, S. C. 
Handicap Purse, 2 mile heats, at the 
same place: -...... 0.1... SEpULOOLeLe 2 

2—ch. c—Sir Wituiam, dam by , W.G. 
Hawn’s, Purse $250, 2 mile heats, at 
Savannah, Georgia, April 20th... 2.2... 1 

3.—ch. c.—Sik Wiiuiam, jun., dam by Hamble- 
tonian, W. G, Hawn’s, Purse $250, 2 
mile heats, at Waynesborough, Geo... ..1 

3.—-b. Paro, dam Black-eyed Susan, by 
Tiger, W. Wiley’s, Sweepstakes $500, 
with $100 added at Lexington, Ken. 
Purse $500, 4 mile heats, atsame place. 
Purse $400, 3 mile heats, at Louisville, 


J 


By SIR WILLIAM, but whether by Richardson’s Sir 
William above noted, or by Sir William, now or for- 
merly Mr. Clay’s, by Sir Archie, dam by Bell Air, is 
not known. 

2,—ch. f—Dam by Florizel, William Whitfield’s 

Sweepstakes, mile heats, at Franklin, 


Mena grand eese. aeeidke -wstese - os 1 
3.—ch. f—Dam by Diomed, Mr. Newson’s, Purse 
$150, mile heats, at Jackson, Tenn. ..... 1 


3.—ch. f—Bopiner,; dam by Sir Archie, Col. H. 
Harris’, Sweepstakes $450, mile heats, 


ats Paris) Keni, - 2aijeua lee dows deh 1 
Wanasu, Col. Hale’s, Sweepstakes, 
mile heats, Bowling-green, Va...-.-..-. 1 


T. 

By TIMOLEON, ch., son of Sir. Archie, dam by imp. 
Saltram, grandam by’ Virginia Wildair, son of Fear- 
nought. 

ch. g.—Miccasonca, J. J. Pittman’s, Saddle 
and Bridle, value $50, 1 mile out, at 
Marianna, Florida. 2 2.2. 2222.2.2....0: 1 
2.—ch. c.—Sam Patcn, dam by Conqueror, Mr. 
Davis’, Purse $300, mile heats, at Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama. Sweepstakes, $200, 
mile heats, at Paris, Ken. Sweep- 
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No. Prizes. 

stakes of $1000, mile heats, at Jackson, 
Tenn.. a5 1 

ch. h.—Norrotk, Mr. Hill’s, match for $200, 
1 mile out, at Norfolk, Va.....-.....-.. 1 


ch. h.—Don Pepro, dam by Oscar, H. Critz’s, ~ 
second day’s Purse, 2 mile heats, at 


2.—ch. c.—Mr. John Jackson's, dam by Americus, 
match for $100, 1 mile out, at Bowling- 


6.——-b. h—Gen. Anprew Jackson, dam by Whip, 
Crawford Sprowl’s, second day’s Jockey 
Club Purse $200, 2 mile heats, at Tal- 
Jahassee, Florida. 

By TIMOLEON—(Sharp’s.) 

2.—ch. f—Mana Jackson, dam by Potomac, 
Maj. Richard Sharp’s, first day’s Purse, 
mile heats, at Franklin county, Tenn., 
(@ockeyi@lab:)i- Saks See. = see 1 

By TOM TOUGH, by imp. Escape, out of Fairy by 

imp. Bedford, grandam Gen. Spotswood’s imp. Mam- 
brino mare. 

5.——b. h.—Marraront, dam by Sir Harry, Purse 
$100, 2 mile heats, at Winterfield, Va. ..1 

By TARIFF, son of Sir Archie, dam Bet Bounce, by 

imp. Sir Harry, grandam by imp. Medley. 

3,—b. f.—Srine, dam Sally Brown, by Buck 
Rabbit, Thomas Doswell’s, Sweep- 
stakes $450, mile heats, at Taylors- 
Sille AMR eeeete ee eee 1 

f.—Lapy Rotanp, dam by Capt. Ball’s old 
Florizel, Thomas Doswell’s and John 
S. Smith’s, the Sweepstakes $—, for 
colts and fillies, at Taylorsville, Va......1 

By TUCKAHOE, son of Florizel, dam by imp. Alder- 

man, grandam by imp. Clockfast. 

Aged,-b. g.—Bachelor, dam by Telegraph, Mr. Pot- 
ter’s, Purse $200, 4 mile heats, Wash- 
ington County Association, Maryland, 
Purse $250, 3 mile heats, at Washing- 
ton city. First day’s Purse $250, at 
Port Tobacco, Maryland. Purse $500, 

~ 4 mile heats, at Washington City. 
Purse $300, 4 mile heats, Eastern 
Shore, Maryland, (Jockey Club.)........5 

Aged,—h.—FLonivat, Mr. Potter’s, Purse $100, 2 
mile heats, Washington County Asso- 
ciation, Maryland...................,. 1 


3. 


4.—ch. f—Mamarino, Ezekial Williams’, first 
day’s Purse, 3 mile heats, at Bamwell, 
8. C. 


By VIRGINIAN, son of Sir Archie, dam Meritrix, by 
Magog, grandam Narcissa, by Shark. 
b. g.—Jompina Jory, Mr. Potter's, Purse 
$100, mile heats, at Washington City... .1 
Potty Powext, Mr, Duplantier’s, Purse 


No. Prizes. 
$200, 2 mile heats, at New Orleans, 
Lou... TUN. gta settee 
By VALENTINE, (imp.) son of Magistrate, dam Miss 

Forrester, by Diamond, grandam by Alexander, out of 

Capt. Absolute’s dam by Sweet William. 
b. f.—Porty Brooxs, dam Sally Baxter, by 
Ogle’s Oscar, Gen. T. M. Forman’s, 
Colt Purse $200, 2 mile heats, at 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, Jockey 
Club) Meeting...2-./.00- 2.0000 cee sees 

WwW 
By WHIP, son of Whip of Kentucky. 

br.h.—Cuance, J. H. Picken’s, Parse $200, 
best three in five, mile heats, at Mil- 
ledgeville, Geo.. SE eh 
4.—b. g—Wuir, dam by med, Mr. Willis’, 
Purse $135, 3 mile heats, Central 
Course, Greensburgh, Ken... 

( Concluded.) 


Age. 


3. 


Winning Horses in 1832, whose Sires, or whose Pedi- 
gree are not ascertained, and not included in the fore- 
going list. 


gr.m.—Jane Grey, Mr. Brown’s, a Sweep- 
stakes, mile heats, at Charleston, 8. C....1 
ch. f—Mixna Brenna, Dr. Goodwyn’s, first 
day’s Sweepstakes, at Camden, S.C... ..1 
ch. c.—CLaneNnpon, Major Cantey’s, second 
day’s Sweepstakes, at Camden, 8, C.....1 
ch, c,—Conronat Casey, Col. Moore's, third 
day’s Sweepstakes, at Camden, 8. C.....1 
3.—-ch.g.—Borsren, (pedigree unknown,) Mr. 
Chargois’, Purse $150, mile heats, at 
Attakapa, Lou..... 0... 2.....22..22.22-1 
6.—-b. g-—Lorp Ne son, B. Bellen’s, Purse $100, 
mile out, at Attakapa, Lou. 
Aged,-ro.g.—Gatuniprer, Mr. Jean Mouton’s, first 
day’s Purse $200, 2 mile heats, at St. 
Martinsville, Lou....................0.1 
Aged,-ro. g.—T aso, Mr. Morse’s, second day’s Purse 
$150, 1 mile heats, at St. Martinsville, 
TOU. e130) 0 A ac) 32) SED 
5.—b. m.—Lapy Jackson, Mr. C. Fagot’s, third 
day’s Purse $100, one mile out, at St. 
Martinsville, Lou... era ‘ 
ro. g.—Stump, Joseph Latiolais’, Creole Race, 
Purse $75, at St. Martinsville, Lou... ...1 
b. g—Winower, Mr. Godman’s, Purse $100, 
best three in five, mile heats, at Wash- 


gt. f--Bersny Mornis, N. H. Oliver’s, match 
against P. J. Curle’s f. Fuddy, by - 
Hephestion, one mile out, at Franklin 
County, Tenn., Jockey Club Meeting»: .. .1 

br. h.—Coorrr, R, Hutchinson's, a Sweep- 
stakes, mile heats, at Circleville, Ohio, 
Races. 
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PROPORTIONS OF THE HORSE, 


RY LAPORTE. 


CONFORMATION OF THE MORSE, EXTERNAL, 

As the powers and qualities of this useful animal are 
known to depend considerably on his external conforma- 
tion, itis a point which has long and deeply interested 
the gentlemen of the turf, and others who have given 
their attention to the improvement of the breed. Of the 
few modern writers who have treated the subject scienti- 
fically, there is none, perhaps, more worthy of attention 
than Mr. Lawrence, of Birminghain, who, in his elegant 
publication, entitled —An Inquiry into the Structure and 
Animal Economy of the Horse, makes the following re- 
marks :— 

As deformity, says he, is constituted by a want of 
harmony in the component parts, it will not be difficult to 
perceive, that a long head and a short neck, or a short head 
and a long neck, cannot be esteemed handsome. 

The neck should proceed in a line from the top of the 
head, forming a regular progressive curve to the withers. 
The trachea, or windpipe, should be large in diameter, 
and somewhat detached from the fleshy part of the neck. 
The size of its diameter has a congderable influence in 
respiration, Large windpipes are peculiar to blood 
horses, whence, probably, they are better winded than all 
others. The chief beauty of the forehand depends on the 
union of the neck with the shoulders. The neck should 
issue high, and nearly in aline with the withers, and its 
lower part should enter the chest high, and above the 
pointof the shoulders: the opposite conformation to this 
produces what is termed an ewe-neek, which can never 
be esteemed handsome. 

The shoulders constitute the centre of motion in the 
fore part of the body; and the extent and elasticity of 
that motion will depend chiefly on the position of the 
shoulder-blades. The connexion of the shoulder-blades 
with the body is established by muscles only, independently 
of any joint whatever. It is by the alternate contraction 
and extension of these different muscles that motion 
is produced, and it is by their united elasticity that the 


shock is broken when in action. 

This would not have been the case, had the shoulder 
terminated in a fixed joint. The truth of this remark may 
be ascertained by riding alternately on the withers and 
the croup, and comparing the difference of their respective 
motions. 

As it is the office of the hinder quarters to propel the 
body forwards, it is necessary that they should be closely 
united with the body by means of joints. But, on the 
other hand, as the fore quarters are chiefly employed in 
sustaining the equilibrium of the machine, the concussion 
which must have been produced if they had been united 
to the body by joints, would have been considerably greater 
than what is produced by their being attached by muscles 
only, In describing the action of the shoulder, it will be 
necessary to consider its position when in a state of im- 
mobility. 

The scapula, or blade-bone, is placed obliquely from 


the chest to the withers, and the centre of its action is 
Vo. I. 


| 


fixed in the middle of it. In its action, it describes as 
large a portion of a circle as the extension of its muscles 
will admit. If this portion of a circle, for instance, be 
ten degrees, and two different scapula possess the same 
degree of extension, the one situated obliquely, the other 
perpendicularly, it must necessarily follow, that, acting 
on their respective centres, the one which is oblique must 
elevate its lower extremity higher than that which is per- 
pendicular, and consequently will increase the projection 
of every part of the fore limb. Hence it appears, that an 
oblique position of the shoulder is most favorable for pro- 
gression, 

The shoulder may want liberty, either by being too 
fleshy or too lean. In the first instance, it is overloaded; 
and, in the last, it possesses not muscles sufficient to enable 
it to perform its functions with strength and celerity. 

The muscles of the chest contribute greatly to the 
motion of the lower part of the shoulder. Hence a strong 
and moderately full chest is to be preferred to one that is 
narrow and meagre. It will probably be urged, that 
horses are sometimes possessed of great speed whose fore- 
hands in nowise agree with this description; but such 
horses are generally endowed with particular powers in 
their hinder quarters. The fore quarters are merely 
passive, and extend themselves to receive the weight of 
the body; and, if they are sufficiently strong for that 
purpose, the animal may certainly move with consider- 
able velocity; but thence it is not to be inferred thata 
greater velocity might not be produced, if both the fore and 
hinder quarters were alike perfect in their conformation. 

The fore legs will next come under consideration, on 
the good structure of which the safety and ease of the 
pace of the animal will chiefly depend. 

A horse whose legs are twisted, or improperly placed 
too far under his body, may possess great speed ; but that 
his action must be imperfect, the following reasons will 
sufficiently demonstrate :— 

If the foot turns either inwards or outwards, it cannot 
alight flat on the ground, in which ease the position can 
never be firm and steady ; because the pressure will be 
partial on either the inward or outward quarter of the 
foot. If the leg is not perfectly straight from the shoulder 
to the foot, its action cannot be true, nor the centre of 
gravity so readily found, as by one that is even and uni- 
form in all its parts. If the elbow incline inwards close 
to the ribs, the leg must be thrown sideways when in 
action, which will remove the foot too far from the centre 
of gravity, and produce a lateral rolling motion, very un- 
pleasant to the rider. Again, if the legs incline too much 
under the body, they will be overloaded, and the freedom 
of their action will be reduced in proportion as they are 
oppressed. 

The fore legs, to be perfect, should, in a front view, be 
widest at the chest, gradually approaching each other 
downwards towards the foot, and descending in a per- 
pendicular direction to the ground. 

‘The upper part of the fore leg, next the shoulder, should ' 
be broad and muscular. 

The power ofelevating the knee, and throwing the leg for- 
wards, depends much on the size of the muscles in this pare 
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The knee, in a front view, should be broad, flat, and 
square } the lower part of the limb, between the knee and 
the fetlock, should be short, flat, and wide in a lateral 
view. The tendons should be distinct, firm, and de- 
tached from the bone. The fetlock should correspond 
in proportion with the rest of the leg, neither too upright 
nor too sloping. If it is too long, its ability of sustaining 
the weight of the body will be diminished; and, if it is 
too short, it will be liable to knuckle over. Short pasterns 
are generally attended with contracted feet, the weight of 
the body not being thrown so much on the heel as is the 
case with long pasterns. 

The general proportion of the limb is constituted by two 
equal divisions, viz., from the elbow to the knee, and 
from the knee to the ground. 

The length of the fore leg should correspond with that 
of the hind leg; that is to say, the elbow should describe 
a horizontal line with the stifle, otherwise the harmony 
of motion is lost; as is the case in a carriage, where the 
fore wheels are of a smaller diameter than the hinder 
wheels, on which account they are obliged to perform 
three revolutions to two of the latter. ; 

Bony. The common appellation of this part, amongst 
horsemen, is the carcass. Thus a horse is said to be long 
or short in the carcass. A horse which is short in the 
carcass is usually ribbed home, as it is termed, that is to 
say, there exists but small space between the last rib and 
the hip-bone. This conformation is justly esteemed ex- 
cellent. A horse thus formed is generally short in the 
back and wide in his loins, and better adapted to carry 
weight and bear fatigue than a horse of a different form. 

Horses of this description, however, are commonly 
supposed to be deficient in speed, from the idea that they 
have not sufficient length. But when itis considered 
that the trunk or body has no motion of itself, but is en- 
tirely acted upon by the quarters and extremities of the 
animal, it is manifest that the length should exist in 
these parts, and not in the body. In proof of this, two 
horses may be found exactly of the same length from the 
point of the shoulder, at the chest, to the point of the 
buttock, and yet one horse shall be long in the carcass, 
and the other short. 

The fore part of the carcass contains the heart and 
Jungs, and should therefore be sufficiently capacious to 
admit of a free action in those vicera. Horses with flat 
ribs experience a greater pressure from the atmosphere in 
their breathing, than those do who have their ribs more 

* arched; consequently, they are not so well adapted for 
respiration. The posterior part of the carcass contains 
the stomach and intestines, and is generally round and 
capacious in horses of a strong constitution. The back 
should sink in a small degree behind the withers, and 
proceed in a straight line to the end of the loins, and 
thence fall gradually to the tail. A hollow back renders 
the motion of the animal easier to the rider, but certainly 

_ cannot be so strong as one that is straight. A roach or 
hog back constantly throws the saddle forwards on the 
shoulders—a circumstance productive of great incon- 
venience to the rider, 

The loins should be wide, and the hips low. The dis- 
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tance of the point of the buttock from the hip should be 
considerable. The lower part of the buttocks, in a pos- 
terior point of view, should be wider than the hips. The 
tail should issue from the croup in a regular progressive 
curve, and not appear as if it was stuck into the rump, 

The hinder quarters may properly be considered as the 
main-spring of the whole machine. This is clearly de- 
monstrated by the superior size of the muscles, and the 
angular position of the thigh bones. 

It has generally been the custom to attribute the souree 
of motion principally to the fore quarters, under the idea, 
that if the fore quarters could move well and with speed, 
the hinder quarters must naturally follow. The fallacy 
of this doctrine may be easily exposed. In the action of 
a self-moving body, the posterior part generally consti- 
tutes the fixed point from whence the motion takes its 
origin. Thus, if the horse leans forwards, the centre of 
gravity ceases to be supported, and he is obliged to ad- 
vance one of his fore legs in order to recover the equili- 
brium. Again, if the chief source of motion exist in the 
fore quarters, whence does'it arise that many good fore 
quartered horses are bad leapers? The reason is obvious: 
from weakness in their hinder quarters; for the principal 
strength ofa horse lieg in the muscles of his thighs. There- 
fore, a horse may rise well at a leap, and clear it with his 
fore legs, but cannot bring his hinder legs over, unless the 
muscles of his thighs are sufficiently powerful. 

Itmay be urged, that leaping differs from galloping; 
but galloping is, in reality, constituted by reiterated leaps 
on a plain surface. Hence the necessity of a good con- 
formation in the hinder quarters. 

Of this doctrine Mr. Lawrence adduces a strong in- 
stance in the celebrated horse Eclipse, unquestionably the 
most speedy horse of his day ; for it seems his fore quar- 
ters were very ill formed, and his shoulder low; but 
his hinder quarters were furnished with strong muscles. 

Of symmetry, or shape, (Osmer obseryes,) if it should 
be asked, why the get of the Godolphin Arabian were 
superior to most horses of their time, I answer, because 
he had great power and symmetry of parts, (head excepted, ) 
and a propriety of length greatly superior to all other 
horses of the same diameter of carcass, that have been 
lately seen in this kingdom. This I assert, not on my 
own judgment alone, but on the united opinions of those 
who, I believe, understand horses much better than I pre- 
tend to do; andit is very probable, this horse, if he had 
not been confined to particular persons’ mares, mighthave 
begot better racers than any he did. On the contrary, I 
have heard it urged in regard to his blood, that he was a 
very mean horse in figure, and that he was kept as a 
teazer to Hobgoblin some years before he covered, when 
he got Lath out of Roxana, in 1781. What does all this 
prove? I think nothing more, than that his first owner 
did not understand rightly this kind of east country horse, 
and that different men differ in their opinions of the 
horse’s conformation. ’ 

It has been said, that the get of the Godolphin Arabian 
had better wind than other horses, and that this perfection 
of the wind was in the blood, But, when we consider 


any horse thus mechanically made, whose levers acquire 
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IN. 
The length of a head generally. -10 
Across the eyes . 93 
Across the nose Jatt 
From the eye to the cheek bone. 0...8 
The neck across the-gullet ...... hss! 
The middle of the neck. ........... stil 
The junction of the neck to the body +2:..0 
From the withers to the ground or base line... .. 5...2 


From the rump, or highest part of the loins, to the 
roc Wi PMO RE i yes eee eee cs Aetod ayy | 
From the elbow to the stifle. . . 
From the elbow to the knee. 
From the knee to the ground . 
From the withers to the chest, being the depth of 
that part of the body.-.-..- 222.222.000.220. 
Across the arm . - 
Across the knee. . 
Across the shank bone under the knee 
Across the fetlock joint. . . 
Across the pastern 
Across the coronary bone .... 
The highest part of the hoof. ; 
The length of the hoof (i. ¢.) from toe to heel .. 0... 
From the rump to the tail 
From the hip to the end of the quarters. . 
Across the hock. 
Across the shank, below the hock . 
Across the fetlock. ............ 


A GLANCE AT TATTERSALLS. 


A SALE AT TATTERSALLS. 


Amupst Vaniery’s great range, 

In London's splendid mart— 
Take a peep at that “Gay Exchange,” 

Where sportsmen play their part ? 
All thorough-bred ! sue chafing pals: 

With Hion, Low, Jack, and Gaste, 
BRS eae Withee ee 

© old in sporti Arne 

Seaeirr dashing Cab, 
With natty Ind, 
Out-and-out Prad, 
Going—going—going—the last time— 

“Gentlemen, what can you hesitate about? only look 
at her! she is one of the most beautiful ereatures that I 
have ever had the honor of submitting to your notice! 
So gentle in her paces; indeed, so safe a goer, thata 
child might ride her. Her pedigree is excellent—she is 
thorough-bred from her ear to her hoof; and the Herald’s 
College could not produce a more sound and satisfactory 
one—she comes from a good house, I pledge my word 
gentlemen. My lord duke, will you allow me to say 
2501. for your grace? She will, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of your grace’s stud, be an ornament to it. She 
1s @ picture—complete toa shade; in fact, I could gaze 
upon her forever, and always be struck with some new 
beauty she possesses. Thank you, my lord duke, I was 
certain your grace would not let such an opportunity pass. 
There is not a horse dealer in the kingdom who can show 


such a fine creature! She is above competition—I may 
say, she is matchless! the Regent’s Park might be bet- 
ted to a mole-hill with safety that she’ has no paragon. 
Sir Henry, let me call your attention to Cleopatra! She 
is like her namesake in the olden times—but beautiful 
without paint! She is pure nature, and no vice! Her 
action, Sir Harry—yes, her action—I could dilate upon it 
for a quarter of an hour—but puffing is out of the ques- 
tion—you shall judge for yourself. Run her down, John 
—the graces, I am sure, sir Harry, were they to behold 
her movements, would be out of temper with her capti- 
vating excellence! T'aglioni, 1 must admit, can per- 
form wonders with her pretty feet; but Cleopatra, my 
lord duke, can distance the whole of them put together ; 
and positively leave the Opera House with all its talent 
in the back ground. In fact, I am deficient in words to 
display her immense capabilities—300/. going !—going | 
310/., thank you, my lord duke, she must be yours. For 
the last time, going at 310/.; but I will do the handsome 
thing, I will allow you five minutes to compose your 
mind—I am well aware that such unparalleled beauty 
is very dazzling—therefore, before you lose sight of this 
handsome creature, I do impress upon you, to remember 
that the opportunity once lost—320/.; Sir Harry, I am 
obliged to you—the world has always acknowledged you 
as a man of great taste in matters of this kind; and, 
without flattery, you have never shown it more than in 
the present instance—aceording to the poet, ‘ Beauty 
unadomed, is adorned the most!’ Going—Cleopatra, 
my lord duke, will be in other hands if your grace does 
not make up your mind in your usual princely style of 
doing things—a good bidding will make Cleopatra your 
own forever, therefore, now’s the time to put on the dis- 
tancing power, and your grace will win the race in a 
canter! 340/, My lord duke, I can only express my gra- 
titude to say, that you have done me honor—going /— 
going !—in fact, gentlemen, I am like an artist in this 
case, I do not like to leave such a delightful picture, and 
I could dwell upon the qualities of Cleopatra to the echo 
that applauds again—but most certainly I haye given you 
all a fair chanee—Cleopatra is on the go—are you all 
silent—going for 3400. after all, what is that sum for one 
of the greatest English beauties ever submitted to the in- 
spection of the public! 3501, thank you, Sir Charles—- 
worth your money at any price. I have witnessed your 
notice of Cleopatra for some time past—she will bear 
looking at, again and again! Charming Cleopatra! 1 
am glad to see she has so many suitors for her hand—I 
beg pardon, gentlemen—a slip will happen to the best of 
us—her feet, 1 should have said, but nevertheless, I am 
happy to see she has a host of admirers. I cannot bid 
myself, or else I would ‘make play,’ and Cleopatra 
should become a noble prize, 370/, Bravo! my lord duke ! 
for 3701. positively, yes, positively, ‘pon my honor, posi- 
tively the last time—or else the beautiful Cleopatra goes 


into the keeping of my lord duke, You are sure}gen- 


tlemen, that you have all done? Don’t blame me, don’t 
blame yourselves! Going once! going, twice! going, 
three times! [The auctioneer, after a long pause, and 
numerous flourishes with his hammer, in hopes to obtain 
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another bidding, but the ‘cock would not fight, ex- 
claimed,] Gone!!! Cleopatra belongs to the Duke.” 


Then Tattersull’s the place, 
For pedigree to trace, 
One of the Up-top ehows in London. 


THE MEMOIR OF TATTERSALL, 

Wor the last fifty years, and upwards, the name of 
‘Tarrensatt, and his establishment, have stood eminently 
conspicuous in the sporting world; and, notwithstanding 
the opposition started at various times against it, yet na- 
turally to be expected in an improving metropolis, like 
London, where myriads of speculators and men of talent 
are always upon the look out, to have a “ finger in the pie, 
of good things,” none of the “new concerns” have been 
able to reduce its consequence, or lessen its character in 
the eyes of the public; but, on the contrary, it has in- 
creased rather than diminished both in point of business 
and attraction. ‘There is no establishment that we can 
remember, and also from the best information we have 
acquired upon the subject, that has kept its ground so 
firmly, in every point of view, as—-'T'arrprsatis; there- 
fore, we are induced to quote from ourselyes—“ Life 
tn London, 1821; und have no reason to alter our 
opinion:— 

“ This scene is so very familiar to a certain part of the 
public, and can also be identified at any period, that it 
scarcely requires a comment. But to a great portion of 
society in the metropolis, who are quite aloof from sport- 
ing transactions, a short account of this most celebrated 
repository may prove not altogether unacceptable. 

“Jerry expressed himself so much pleased with his 
visit to ‘l'arrersacts, that he observed to Logic, during 
his stay in London he should often frequent it. ‘I de- 
light, said Hawrnorn, ‘to be in the company of sports- 
men; and no objects afford me greater satisfaction than 
the sight of a fine hunter,—the view of a high-mettled 
racer,—and the look of a perfect greyhound.’ ‘I admire 
them also,’ replied the Corinthian; ‘and Tarrsrsatts 
will always prove an agreeable lounge, if no direct pur- 
pose call a person thither. If nothing more than infor- 
mation be acquired, that alone, Jerry, to a man of the 
world, is valuable at all times. Besides, Tattersalls 
gives a tone to the sporting world, in the same way that 
the transactions on the Royal Exchange influence the 
mercantile part of society. It has likewise its ‘ settling 
days’ after the great races at Newmarket, Doncaster, 
Epsom, Ascot, &c. Ido not know about the bulls and 
bears ; but if it has no lame ducks to waddle out, it has 
sometimes Levanters that will not show for a time, and 
others that will brush off altogether. But this does not 
happen very often ; and Tattersalls has its ‘good MEN? 
as well as the Change ; and whose ‘word’ will be taken 

for any amount. It has also its ‘subscription room,’ 
which is extremely convenient for gentlemen and other 
persons, who feel any inclination to become acquainted 
with the events of the sporting world; at the moderate 
charge of one guinea a-year. Indeed’ continued Tom, 
“there is an air of sporting about this place altogether; 
ori cleanliness and style, being its prominent 
ow. I. 


features. The company, I admit, is a mixture of per- 
sons of nearly all ranks in life; but, nevertheless, it is that 
sort of mixture which is pleasingly interesting; there is 
no intimacy or association about it. A man may be well 
known here ; he may also in his turn know almost every 
body that visits Tattersalls ; and yet be quite a stranger 
to the habits and connexions of society. It is no matter 
who sells or who purchases at this repository. A bet 
stands as good with a Lec, and is thought as much of, as 
with a peer,—money, being the touchstone of the circum- 
stance. The “best judge’ respecting sporting events is 
acknowledged the ‘best man’ here; every person being 
on the ‘look out,’ to see how he days his blunt. The 
duke and the parliamentary orator, if they do not know 
the properties of a horse, are little more than cyphers ; 
it is true, they may be stared at, if pointed out as great 
characters, but nothing more. The nod from a stable 
keeper is quite as important, if not more so, to the auc- 
tioneer, as the wink of a right honorable. Numbers of 
persons, who visit Tattersalls, are, or wish to appear, 
knowing ; from which ‘self? importance they are often 
most egregiously duped. In short, if you are not as fami- 
liar with the odds upon all eyents as Chitty in quoting 
precedents—show as intimate an acquaintance with the 
pedigree and speed of race horses as a Gulley—and also 
display as correct a knowledge of the various capabilities 
of the prize pugilists as Jackson:—if gain is your imme- 
diate object, you are ‘of no use’ at Tattersalls.’ ‘Yes,’ 
says Logic, with a grin, interrupting Tom; ‘there are 
to be found here as many flats and sharps as would fur- 
nish the score of a musical composer; and seyeral of 
these instruments have been so much played upon, and 
are so wretchedly out of ¢une, that the most skilful musi- 
cian in the world cannot restore them to perfect har- 
mony.’ ‘It is,’ resumed the Corinthian, ‘an excellent 
mart for the disposal of carriages, horses, dogs, &c., and 
many a fine fellow’s stud has been floored by the ham- 
mer of Tattersall. There is a capacious tap attached to 
the premises for the convenience of the servants of gen- 
tlemen in attendance upon their masters, or for any per- 

son who stands in need of refreshment. ‘'Tattersalls, for 
the purposes intended, is the most complete place in the 
metropolis ; and if you have any desire to witness ‘real 
life’-—to observe character, and to view the favorite hob- 
bies of mankind, it is the resort of the pinks of the swells, 

—the tulips of the goes,—the dashing heroes of the mili- 

tary,—the fox-hunting clericals,—sprigs of nobility,— 

stylish coachmen,—smart guards,—saucy butchers,— 

natty grooms,—tidy helpers,—knowing horse dealers,— 

betting publicans,—neat jockeys,—sporting men of all 

descriptions,—and the picture is finished by numbers of 
real gentlemen. It is the tip-top sporting feature in Lon- 

don’ ‘It must have been the work of some time,’ said 

Jerry, ‘to have formed such a famous connexion.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Tom; ‘you are quite right. It is not the 

aork of a day. The name of Tattersall is not only high, 

but of long standing in the sporting world; and every 

thing connected with this splendid establishment is con- 

ducted in the most gentlemanly manner. The founder 

of these premises was, during his time, viewed as oon of 
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the best judges of horse-flesh in the kingdom; and, as a 
proof of it, he made his fortune by a horse, called High- 


in 
Jee ‘There liv'd, as fame repotts, in days of yore, 


Atleast, some fifty years ago, or more, 
At Hyde Park Gamer, great in fame, 

For selling horses, carriages, and hound 

‘And quickly turning shillings into poun 
"The sporting “'TarTeasatv?---his name! 

When Mr. Tattersall commenced business as an auc- 
tioneer, in the horse line and carriage department, the 
times were more propitious towards forming “a good con- 
nexion” and realizing a fortune as a reward for industry 
and past services than at the present period—indeed, the 
country was ina far different state altogether, but even 
then John Bull never lost sight of an inch of his native 
privilege—liberty, perhaps, might be a more appropriate 
phrase, “to grumble, and growl at every thing like a bear 
with a sore head.” But no matter—the founder of the 
above establishment possessed an active mind, with an 
eye towards the main chance—and made himself master 
of a tolerable good knack in describing the properties of 
a horse, or the qualities of a greyhound, &c., without 
being obliged to prove himsélf a competent judge of 
either of them—(the act of parliament for an auctioneer 
requiring no such qualifications from the man who 
knocked down every thing with his hammer,) but more 
like many persons who have certain duties to perform in 
the pulpit, (yet with due deference and respect to the 
cloth be it spoken,) purchase MS. sermons, and pass off 
before their congregations as men of talent—so may an 
auctioneer proceed in his calling by rote, and with a little 
self-preparation, something after the manner of a re- 
hearsal, he may ascend the rostrum and descant upon the 
various articles committed to his charge, with all the 
ability of a Crichton. The above allusions may, or may 
not, apply to the late Mr. Tattersall; but it was notorious 
that he had been a most prosperous man in business ; in- 
deed, good luck had been his constant companion in 
most of his speculations ; and almost every thing that he 
touched, in a business-like point of view, had turned to 
gold. 

The following Eriraru may form something like a 
clue to the riches of the late Mr. Tattersall :— 

A HERE LIETH 
The perfect and beautiful symmetry 
Of the much lamented 
HIGHFLYER ; 

By whom, and his wonderful offspring, 
The celebrated Tarrensavt acquired a noble iCute, 
But was not ashamed to acknowledge it. 
In gratitude to this famous 
STALLION, 

He called an elegant mansion he built 
HIGHFLYER HALL. 

At these extensive demesnes 
It is not unusual for some of the 
Highest characters 
To regale sumptuously, 

‘When they do the owner the honor 
Of accepting his hospitality. 

A gentleman of the T: 
Tho’ he has no produce from the above 
Station, 
Begs leave to pay this small tribute 
‘To his memory, 


Here lies the third® of the Newmarket race, 

"That ne'er was conquer'd on the Olympic plain « 
Herod, his sire, who but to few gave place, 

Rachel, his dam—his blood without a stain. 


By hie prolific deeds was built a court,t 
Near where proud Ely's turrets rive ; 

To this fam'd sultan would all ranks resort, 
‘To stir him up to an am'rous enterprise. 


To these three patriarchs? the Turf shall owe 
The long existence of euperior breed : 

‘That blood in endless progeny shall flow, 
To give the lion’s strength and roebuck's speed. 

It appears that some intimate friend of Mr. Tattersall 
had suggested to him, as a good speculation, the great 
advantage that would accrue to him if he possessed a 
newspaper ; more especially, as he had occasion to ad- 
vertise daily the sale of horses; and it was not a very 
difficult matter to prove to him (his mind being always 
open to every channel whereby property might be ac- 
quired) that in this way he could gain some hundreds 
a-year by advertisements, independent of the importance 
it would give him in society. It is, however, true, that 
his friends dissuaded him, and often repeated, “ Ne sutor 
ultra Crepidam.” “1 am quite aware of your objec- 
tion,” replied Mr. Tattersall, “ but I know no more about 
horses than I do of newspapers; and I have done well 
with the one; therefore, the chance is equal that I shall 
do well with the other; nay, I think the odds are in my 
favor.” However strange it might appear to some per- 
sons in the world, that a “dealer of horses” should sud- 
denly become a “ dealer in literature,” and that the stride 
Was immense from the one sort of traffic to the other, and 
the contrast of character equally out of place ; there are 
persons to be met with in society who entertain an 
opinion, that in skilful hands, men are more easily 
managed than horses! But surely, as the facetious 
George Colman has observed in his Neweastle Apothe- 
cary;— 

Benjamin Bolus, though in trade, 
(Which often times will oxwrus fetter ;) 


Read works of fancy, it is said: 
And cultivated the Belles Lettres. 


And why should this be thought so odd! 
"t men have taste who cure a phthisic? 
Of poetry though patron God, 
pollo patronizes physic. 
And why, it might be asked, should not Mr. Tattersall 
have a taste for literature as well as possessing judg- 
ment in cattle ? 


To describe a horse, or pet dog, 
And praise the limbs o taper; 
Tia but to give Mrm'ry a jog—- 
And “cut” for the newspaper. 
But in spite of all the objections urged against Mr. Tat- 
tersall becoming the proprietor of a newspaper, he en- 
tered into the proposed scherne with the utmost com- 
posure and confidence; perhaps under the impression of 
the old adage, “that nothing venture, nothing win.” 
The change of scene which the above connexion pro- 
duced in the affairs of Mr. Tattersall was not at all un- 
pleasant to his feelings; for if he had to combat ‘the 
opinions of horse-dealers, grooms, and sporting folks 
respecting turf matters in the morning; the polished 


* Childers,—Kelipee._+ An clegant villa near Ely, 
Eclipse, 


past t Childers, 
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conversation he experienced in the evening with literary 
characters, artists, and men of talent respecting the 
affairs of the country, made ample amends for it. 

If Mr. Tattersall could not have written articles on the 
state of politics like the late Mr. Perry of the Morning 
Chronicle, his great intercourse with the “numerous 
characters of his day” might have taught him to dictate 
to an amanuensis a variety of attractive features for a 
daily journal; and, if he did not likewise possess talent 
enough to take the lead in an argument like an orator, he 
might have shown himself a sharp listener on “‘ passing 
subjects,” so as to have proved himself a tolerable good 
Jack-all in the capacity of a caterer to the concern. The 
late Mr, Tattersall did, we have no doubt, furnish, very 
frequently, a column on the “Sayings and Doings,” 
which came under his immediate cognizance, and within 
the precincts of his own repository—such as accounts of 
the young sprigs of nobility starting into life with new 
carriages, horses, &c,, and also the “break downs” of some 
of the broken-winded members of fashion, whose high- 
bred studs were compelled to knock under to the ham- 
mer:— 


Prime of Life to go it! where’a the place like London ? 
Four-in-hand to day—the next you may be undone! 

Where the Peer and the Prentice they dreua eo much the same, 
You cannot tell the difference excepting by the name: 


By which means, the late Mr. Tattersall might have be- 
come a very useful sort of personage as—One or THE 
Press.* 

‘The newspaper alluded to, the Morning Post, at that 
period was in a very flourishing condition, and which 
brought Mr. Tattersall intimately connected with the fol- 
lowing public characters, Mr. Alderman Skinner,t Mr. 


* Onn ov thx Panss!—There is certainly some importance 
about this title; more especially if the individual who, in hia cha- 
racter of a reporter, performs his duty to the public with truth and 
firmness, he is, at least, entitled to the respect and thanks of his 
countrymen, ‘The proptictor of a morning newspaper in a per- 
zon of some consequence in the affairs of the world; he possesses 
that sort of power which ia felt, but unknown. The Prese—ie a 
monitor which has made kings tremble upon their thrones; and 
hurled some of them headlong from their eminenco in society; it 
fw ulso the Paree that has made judgee quake upon the bench, 
when their conduct hax been contrary to law; prime ministers 
have been alarmed by ita bold truths; and it is the Press that 
has penetrated into the dungeon of the innocently condemned 
criminal to th, and made unfortunate case known to the 
fountain of justice, whereby his life has been prescrved, then ne 
one of my lart wishes for the prosperity of this most powerful en- 
gine, which no steam power can compete with, may it still march 
with rapid strides to remove ignorance, bigotry, and superstition, 
and in their stead make mankind happy, enlightened, and good. 
Just by way of an adieu, in a technical point of view, to this de- 
Jightfal subject, in which eo much enthusinsm must always exiet 
in the breasts of the lovers of freedom—may Tynawny he bedded 
in the coffin of the Press; may its plattin always produce nothing 
else but the impression of Thorn; and may Lioenty be always 
attached to ita frisket. And may the Eames of the Press likewise 
lend its assistance towards the cause of Vinton; ray the car- 
riage always proceed rapidly towards relieving pistanes; and 
may ite bar be always exercised against Orpnrssion in every 
shape. The above observations, we trust, will operate aa an apo- 
logy, not only for the late Mr. Tattersall, but for those persons 
wie have at some time or other appeared anxious to obtain the 
title as—“ONE OF THE PRESS!” 

t Alderman Skinner was likewise an auctionecr of the first class; 
but ina different line to Mr. Tattereall; and, it was supposed, that 
three parta of the estates in the kingdom had been, at different 
times, consigned to hia care. Such was the immense business Al- 
derman Skinner carried on, that it was a very common occurrence 
to witness fifty advertisements in the different morning newspapers 
of his sales by auction, Alderman Skinner was a man of great 
respectability—and, in a political point of view, had obtained the 


Christie,* and Mr, John Bell,t who were partners with 
him in the above daily journal. The Rey. Mr, Bate was 
the editor of the Morning Post, and who had also some 
shares in the paper. Mr. Bate was a gentleman of first 
rate abilities—also a man of the world—and conversant 
with all the movements of the town; and by his inde 
fatigable industry, and the constant exercise of his talent, 
he brought the Morning Post to the highest degree of ce- 
lebrity, and which produced a clear profit of £3000 per 
annum. It however appears, that his high spirit and 
knowledge of the world could not brook the interference 
of a committee, whom he treated as little better than 
blockheads—this interference produced a violent dispute, 
and ended in the Rey. Mr, Bate selling out, and starting 
a new morning paper, under the title of the Morning 
Herald, in opposition to the Morning Post. To use the 
words of Mr. Bate, he considered it a fortunate circum- 


appellation in the city of the “patriotic alderman”—he wae a true 
friend to. Nip 

* This gentleman was also an auctioneer, and completely the 
architect of his own fortune: who, from holding a very trifling 
situation in the office of an auctioneer, to his credit be it related, he 
worked hia way into a carriage; and likewise laid the foundation 
in life for his family. His “tiny bits” of French, introduced here 
and there during his sales, produced at that time a wonderful effect 
upon his auditors, who in general were of the first taste and quality ; 
and which, ultimmtely, rendered the auction roome of Christie a 
fashionable eort of lounge. The Mr. Christie alluded to, bad o gor 
of winning manner, some persons called “insinuating,” others « 
“coaring” way with him, that he generally obtained very high 
prices for the articles committed to hie sale room. He was what 
might have been termed “a gold beater" of an auctioncer—he could 
hammer out a guinea to ten by his pleasing mode of delivery— 
andthe plausible manner he had of dwelling on the word—“ Going!” 
“My Lady Countess, you surely will not lose this pretty bijou for 
such a mere song—Iet me, mindam, give you the benefit of my ex- 
perience, and tell your ladyahip that it would be dirt cheap at twice 
the sum which haa been offered for it—I really must knock it down 
to your ladyship.” And again, “thie delighiful painting—one of 
the wondera of the world—an article fit for the cabinet of an em- 
peror—your lordship cannot, will not pase it over; in fact, your 
cabinet of raritice would be incomplete without this chef dicurre 
of Reubens. It would, iposlavelyd be a libel on a distinguished 
connoisseur like your lordship to let it go into other hands—I will 
run all risks—permit me to eay—Reuben’s chef d’ouvre is in the 
cabinet of your lordship,” &c. The original Mr. Christie won a 
man of great discernment and induetry—he eaw his way to prefer- 
ment, and lost not an inch of the ground—he hammered his way 
into life—knockéd down poverty aa a bad lot=-and nlso made out 
an excellent catalogue for himself to obtain the possewsion of the 
articlés calculated to give him a desirable eminence in society. 
Such were the men whom the late Mr, Tattersall had for his part- 
hers in the Morning Post. 

+ Mr. John Bell, one of the most spirited and elegant publishers 
of his time, and to whose exertions the lovers of fine printing, and 
works of a’ superior kind, are highly indebted to him. It was the 
Inte Mr. John Bell who firet introduced the round or shorts intoall 
his works; in fact, he gave quite a new cra to pra “Bell's 
Edition of Plays," and “Bell's Edition of the Poets," &c., were 
immensely nttractive at the time they were firet published ; and up 
to the present period they have always been held in the highest 
estimation of the public, und the bookvellers, as standard editions. 
Mr. Bell wns algo connected with the late dashing, high-minded 
Capt. Topham, in a spirited morning journal called “Tax Worup!"" 
whieb, at one period of ite circulation, was in high repute, both in 
the fashionable and sporting world. ir. Bell likewise establiched 
‘a weekly journal, called after his name, “Bell's Weekly Mesven- 

” a paper of grent notoriety, and alro of great sale, and atill 
maintaina n respectable eminence in the sale of Sunday newspapers. 
"The premises of the late Mr. John Bell were nearly opposite } coler 
Change, in the Strand, and fitted up in a moat elegant manner, and 
‘wore the resort of the beau monde, and the firet rate actors belonging: 
to both the theatres royal. No man knew better how to mensure 
the foot of the public, or cater for Joux Butt, in a literary style, 
than the late at, John Bell. He was, indeed, a man of (at en- 
terprise and speculation, and who lived toa good old age. ale 
phate works were very great; and he ought to have amassed u 
princely fortune; but, like most men of genius and invention, he 
‘was continually assailed by embarrassment. It is eaid of him that, 
during his career ns. publiaher, he had paid half'a million of money 
to government for etamp duties, 
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stance,* that he was soon convicted of a libel against the 
Duke of Richmond. When he had been in prison for 
some months, the Duke offered to procure a remittal of 
the remainder of his sentence, on condition of his asking 
pardon: this he refused with scorn. Having been a man 
of pleasure, and addicted to the amusements of the town, 
the Morning Herald found its account in his confinement. 
Mr. Bate devoted the whole of his time to it, having 
nothing else to occupy his attention; it soon rivalled all 
the other newspapers in London, and maintained its su- 
periority for several years. The Rev. Mr. Bate Dudley 
was well known as the rector of the valuable living of 
Bradwell, in Essex, and one of the most active magis- 
trates for that county. He was also viewed as an excel- 
lent experimental grazier upon a yery large and well-im- 
proved farm, his own property. Notwithstanding his 
various occupations, he, nevertheless, found some leisure 
hours which he dedicated to the muses; and the musical 
farce of the [itch of Bacon, the opera of the Woodman, 
&c., were the productions of his pen. The Morning 
Herald, at that period, was distinguished for its wit and 
satire; and several of the great folks felt the severity of 
its remarks. In addition towhich, Mr. Dudley devoted a 
considerable portion of his time to the improvement of his 
lands, and the breed of sheep and horses. He also ob- 
tained from the Society of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce, a medal for recovering lands from the inundation 
of the sea at Bradwell Sur Mer. In short, the secession 
of Mr. Dudley from the Morning Post was not only 
viewed as a great loss in his character of editor, but his 
rivalry in the Morning Herald also injured the sale of the 
former journal. In truth, such an editor as Mr. Dudley 
was notto be replaced without great search and difficulty— 
a man like him, so conversant at all points with every 
grade of society. However, Mr. Tattersall was not dis- 
mayed; nay, on the contrary, he farmed all the shares of 
the different proprietors of the Morning Post. To supply 
the loss of Mr. Bate Dudley, a Mr. Bengefield, who had 
been one of the king's pages, but a captain in the militia, 
offered himself to the notice of Mr. Tattersall, and who 
agreed to conduct the Morning Post for a certain share of 
the profits. The above captain was so devoted to the 
ministers of that day, that he felt it his interest to sacrifice 
every thing in support of their measures. He persuaded 
Mr. Tattersall that the Morning Post could not do well 
long, as it supported the opposition. “There is nothing 
to be got,” said he, “by the outs; but follow my advice, 


This most fortunate circumstance, as the late Rey. Mr. Bate 
Dadley termed it, must be viewed by porsons in general asa para- 
dox—to be convicted of a libel, and, perhaps, fine and im; 
added to it, in order to rescue a newspaper from obsurity, and to 
increase its ale. A more ruinous and dangerous speculation cannot 
be entered into, than the establishment of a. morning newspaper; it 
is like a devouring element—thousands of pounds are expended 
without the leaat chance of a single farthing returning to the coffers 
of the proprietors: es of the prosecutions for libels, actions 
for damages, and All the other disagreeables, irritating et ceteras, 
which “the press ia heir to!” Instances might be quoted to show 
the mint of money that has been thrown away in the attempts to 
establish the “British Press,” The Re} resentative,” The Day,” 
and the “New Times, onda host of other papera—which to men- 
tion them might only create Tegret in their infatuated proprietors, 
Most certainly, there is something like a mania attached to several 
persons, who are anxious to become managers of theatres, and pro- 
Prietora of newspapers, Nothing will cure them! 


a a 


and I will undertake that our paper shall beat the Morning 
Herald ina very short time!” Mr. Tattersall, with much 
candor, declared his ignorance of politics; but that he 
was inclined to support Mr. Fox and his friends, for the 
best of all reasons, they dealt with him; yet, in the most 


sensible, business-like manner, observed, 1r MORE MONEY — 


COULD BE MADE ON THE OTHER sipp, he had no objection to 
pursue the plan proposed. “Well said,” replied Mr. 
Bengefield, “and now I have got the cue, I shall proceed 
with my part without delay.” The Morning Post be 
came immediately a ministerial paper, and was daily 
filled with the most scurrilous abuse of all the di 
guished members of the opposition. Tho late king, then 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales, was not spared ; 
although it was well known he was Mr. Tattersall’s best 
benefactor. The conduct also of Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
the daily theme of investigation; and it was the pillow 
on which they nightly reposed their resentment. The 
public, at this period, were extremely eager to read every 
circumstance connected with the movements of his royal 
highness; and the parties of Mrs. Fitzherbert were also 
watched with the most scratinizing attention—indeed, a 
female character of such high pretensions, and so inti- 
mately connected with royalty, was a fine mark to hit at— 
well worth powder and shot—and according to Shaks- 
peare:— 


You know 
What the great ones do, the Iess will prattle of! 


The late king was extremely tenacious respecting any 
discussion upon his public conduct or private affairs ; in- 
deed, he was fretful to a degree when any remarks ap- 
peared in the newspapers concerning his mode of life— 
his great hauteur forbade it, and he entertained the kingly 
opinion, that royalty ought to have been exempt from eri- 
ticism—this tender sort of feeling gave an impetus to the 
newsmongers,* when scandal not only found a ready mart 
for sale, but became the order of the day. Any thing in 
the shape of an amour in the fashionable world was 
swallowed with avidity ; an intrigue, positively devoured; 


H 
and a faux pas quite a bon bouche to the gossips of that 


* Hudibras describes the character of a newsmonger 80 intedly, 
thnt we are induced to quote it-—"A newamonger” wid he, "ind 
retailer of rumor that he takes upon trust, and sols as cheap as he 
buys, He deals in a commodity that will not keop; for if it be not 
fresh it lies upon hishands, and will yield nothing. "‘T'vue or false, 
is all one to him; for novelty boing the gitce of both, truth 
grows stole as soon uso lic: and 2a 4 slight suit will last as well 
asa better while the fashion holds, a lie serves aa well as truth till 
new comes up. He is little concerned whether it is gopd or bad, 
for that does not make it more or less ne: und if there be any 
difference, he loves the bad best, becattee it is said Lo come soone 
for he would williagly bear his share in any public calamity to ha 
the plensure of hearing and telling it, He is decply read in diur- 
nals, and can give as good an account of Rowland Pepin, if need 
be, as another man. He tells nows, as men do money, with his 
fingers; for he aesures them it comes from very good hands. The 
whole business of his life is like that of x spanicl, to felch and carry 


his palate, for he impo! 
eography of a diurnal, 
finder, ns the English 
vided for, and nothing liex 
other courses to maintain 
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day. Therefore, every bit of scandal was worked up into 
matters of the greatest importance, and dished up with all 
the piquant manner of the most accomplished cuisinier 
in the kingdom. Hints, inuendoes and surmises, were 
put forth with all the talents of a Snake, so celebrated in 
the “School for Scandal:” something after the manner of 
more modern times of a celebrated fashionable lord, and 
his dear countess—upon which the following song was 
made by that clever song writer and singer, Mr. Thomas 
Hudson, and well received in all the convivial parties in 
the kingdom :— 


THE PETTICOAT AND BREECHES. 
Tone.—" Over the water to Charley.” 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


DEDICATRD (IN PARTICULAR) TO ALL MARRIED MEX, FROM THE 
PRINCE TO THE PEASANT. 


My lord Ramble went home quite fatigued vother night, 
And aw he did take off his breeches, 
He look'd at my lady, who was fast asleep quite, 
And his conscience it gave him some twitches. 
He crept into bed and to sleep went at last, 
And dreamt of his power and riches, 
When a curious conversation there was pass’d 
"Tween my lady's petticoat and my lord's breeches. 


“Oh pray where have you been rambling all day?” 
Saya the petticoat to my lord’s breeches; 
fer the women, a wager Ill lay !” 
Bead, you're just Tight” dye the breeches. 
“My master, you know, is a gentleman fine, 
fay, a lord, and has plenty of riches; 
He has pass'd the whole day with a beauty divine, 
Ax blest as'a prince," says the breeches. 


Then, says the petticoat, “Oh, what a shame! 
One would think husbands thought their wives witches, 
To run away go just to follow that game, 
To wll my lady ['m sure my tongue itches. 
"Tin a yory strange thing that a man can't be true 
Toa wife who in virtue #o rich is; 
Now is it not shocking? in truth what think you ?”” 
“Tia the fashion,” replied my lord's breeches. 


The petticoat then raia’d her head with a amile, 
And said, “sins the fashion bewitches, 

My lady's not backward, for ehe all the while 
fan been well entertaining the breeches. 

A charming young captain has been here all day, 
Lock’d up far from vulgar eyes’ reaches; 

And my lady with him has the time pase'd so gay,” 
“The devil she has!” says the breeches. 


“And now take my word for’t, ’tis nothing but fnir," 
Saya the petticoat unto the breeches; 

“That to follow his footsteps his wife does not care, 
If he jumps over hedgex and ditches. 

And surely her conduct he cannot condemn, 
If he will lead her up to such pitches ; 

‘And for tricks, if the breeches are down upon them, 
He'll find petticoats up to the breeches.” 

MORAL. 

Married men all take a lesson from thie, 
All you who prize wixes as your riches; 

And if-you by chance meet a beautiful mien 

f Be sure and take care of your breeches, 

Your wives will be happy, on home they will dont, 

‘And to honor they'll stick tight as leeches; 

Only you be content with their one petticoat, 
They'll be blest with your ox pair of breeches 


-But, to return to the Morning Postand Mr. Tattersall— 
such repeated attacks ultimately alarmed the inmates of 
Carlton House; and Weltje, who was then cook to his 
royal highness, and a sort of prime minister in all his 
private and family concerns, was dispatched to Hyde 
Park Corner, to silence, upon any terms, the daring fellows 
who had no respect for their great superiors in life, and 


Mr. Bengefield replied that he was tired of conducting a 
daily journal, and had not the least objection to be pro- 
vided for, in order that he might enjoy the otium cum 
dignitate of private life. Weltje made the contract im- 
mediately for his most anxious master, by settling £300 
per annum on Mr. Bengefield. The Morning Post, thus 
hastily deprived of its editor, fell into the conduct of in- 
ferior hands, and Mr. Tattersall, with the assistance of 
his friends, crowded the paper with advertisements; 
readers complained that it had no interesting news, either 
foreign or domestic, and that the scandal which it con- 
tained, both private and public, was shameful and odious. 
Mr. Tattersall, to use a sporting phrase, was rather “at 
fault,” and scarcely knew how to manage the literary 
helm; but he made up his mind that none of his writers 


| in future should abuse Mrs. Fitzherbert; and he likewise 


ordered them to be most respectful, nay, flattering in their 
notices of the prince. This mode of proceeding was con- 
sidered by his friends not only as well done,—but managed 
in a business sort of way,—as the stud of his royal high- 
ness was soon to be brought to the hammer. 4 

The columns of the Morning Post were now devoted 
to the opinions of Mr. Fox; and his royal highness, the 
Prince of Wales, was flattered to the skies; while, on the 
contrary, Mr. Pitt was equally abused as a statesman, 
This change, however, did not succeed; and the circu- 
lation of the Morning Post became materially reduced in 
its sale. To add to Mr. Tattersall’s disappointment and 
loss, soon after the above period, a libel appeared in the 
paper on the beautiful Lady Elizabeth Lambert; and her 
mother, Lady Cayan, as her guardian, brought an action 
against Mr. Tattersall for blasting the reputatiop of her 
danghter, and laid the damages at £10,000, Thisalarmed 
Mr. Tattersall, and he applied to the Prince of Wales, 
and also interested the Dyke of Yorkin his behalf. Lady 
Cavan was inexorable s she properly observed that ladies 
had two ways of gesng husbands—by character and by 
money ; those,whg¢ake away the character ought to supply 
the deficiency by money. The jury were of the same 
opinion, and gave a verdict for Lady Elizabeth, for £4000 
damages; and she received every farthing of the money 
awarded hér. Butas one misfortune seldom comes alone, 
prosecusfons were soon after coramenced against several 
newspaper proprietors, for libels on the lady of the Lord 
Chaycellor of Ireland. Mr, Tattersall was also impli- 
cated, Fortunately for him he was known to his lord- . 
ship, who condescended to write a letter of remonstrance 
to him. Lord Westmoreland, the lord-lieutenant, with 
his relation, Mr, F. Fane, interposed their good offices, 
and his lordship was prevailed upon to drop the suit. 

Mr. Tattersall, however, did not like to give up the 
Morning Post, although he seldom attempted to read any 
thing beyond the advertisements of horses, and the ac- 
count of races. It was with great difficulty that his son 
prevailed upon him to part with it and the “English 
Chronicle,” which were then his property. Some persons 
were of opinion, that he wished to have the world be- 
lieve, that as he was the proprietor of newspapers, he was 
also a man of some literature. Be that as it may, one 


made public royal intrigues with the utmost sang roid. | thing is certain, that he did not gratify his pre 
Vou. 
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passion, the love of money, by holding it, as it had been 
for many years a losing concern; and had likewise sunk 
very much in the estimation of the public. The copyright 
of the Morning Post was, by comparison, sold for a mere 
trifle. The English Chronicle was purchased by Mr. 
Radcliffe, the husband of the celebrated Mrs. Radcliffe, 
the authoress of the Mysteries of Udolpho, and several 
other interesting publications. ‘Thus ended the “literary 
career,” if such it may be termed, of Mr. Tattersall—and 
perhaps it would have proved much better, both for his 
mind and his purse, if he had attended to the advice of 
his friends, who, on his first idea of becoming a newspaper 
proprietor, bid him consult the well-known adage—‘ne 
SUTOR ULTRA crEpiDAM.” The above anecdotes, in our 
humble opinion, respecting the founder of this celebrated 
sporting establishment, are well worthy the perusal of the 
rising sportsmen. 


THE SETTLING Day is most certainly a very important 
feature at Tattersall’s; to some persons it proves an im- 
mense source of delight and pleasure, to think that their 
judgment has proved correct, and also that they are to be 
well paid for it. “To others, the losers, those who have 
speculated beyond their means of payment, itturns out to 
be a day of wo and misery, and they are compelled to 
become Levanrers. But to those persons whose honor 
rises superior to every other consideration, they pay their 
losses to the utmost farthing without the slightest 
murmur. 

The art of betting on race-horses is considered a com- 
plete science ; but without a person keeps a book, and at- 
tends daily to the rise and ‘all of the “sporting stocks,” 
and shifts his ground according to the alteration of the 
odds, the going down of some. the first fayorites, and the 
rising of other horses, so as to obtain a point or two the 
best of it, he is very likely to make but a “‘sorry affair” of 
it altogether. Yet this is not att that is requisite to be- 
come a “downy one” in the scale of czleuJation. There 
is summut to be learned from the trainers ; you ought 
also to be upon the look out after the ‘gallops ;”” knowing 
the temper of the horses; ascertaining something about 
their constitutions; the strength required upon one race- 
course, antl the tact wanting upon another. 'Tottenham 
Corner, at Epsom, has often proved a very dangerous spot 
both to man and horse; and many races have'been Jost 
at that turn. Then something is to be inquired about the 
talents of the jockey; for a great deal may depend upon 
his good conduct and exertions towards winning a race, 
Tt may also be necessary, if it can be fathomed from the 
touters, whether the jockey is to ride “according” to 
orders,” or to be left to his own discretion, to win if he 
can. That there have been some robberies committed 
upon the turf, it would be useless, nay, a folly to deny : 
but nothing in the world can be more elevated than the 
notions of honor of true sporting gentlemen, and we are 
happy to assert that thousands of such characters are to 
be met with at the present moment, upon every race- 
round in the kingdom. Betting on the turf within the 
last few years, from a variety of causes, has been very 
much narrowed ; and “laying money against nothing,” 


is entirely out of the question. But after all, the science 
appertaining \to belting, at times proves, extremely fal- 
lacious; and after all the conglomeration of knowing nobs 
upon the subject—the whispers—the significant nods— 
and the ear-rigzing as to the qualities and the pedigree 
of the favorite—an outside horse runs away with the great 
stakes—laughing, as it were, at any thing like sober cal- 
culation. How is that to be accounted for? And itis 
but justice to remark of several of the sporting men, that 
they are liberal enough if a losing man, cannot come 
exactly to the scratch on a seTTLina pay, they will allow 
him time to make it “all right.” 


BREAKING DOGS FOR THE GUN. 
(Continued from page 76.) 

Havine given what is contained in the Sportsman’s 
Dictionary, we shall now subjoin a few remarks: “that 
those dogs which are very difficult to reduce: to the re- 
quired subordination, proye, when thoroughly subdued, 
superior to all others,” we do not assert to be universally 
the case, nor will we “ venture to pronounce this a hasty 
opinion.” We have, in our day, had the tutoring of many 
of this description, both thorough bred pointers, and set- 
ters of pure blood, as well as those of a cross between 
those breeds, as also a cross between the pointer and fox 
hound, one of the latter proving ultimately one of the 
stanchest, finest nosed, and most durable dogs we ever 
shot with. Norcan we coincide in applying to the “off- 
spring of the pointer and setter,” the appellation of “un- 
tractable animals,” with which, “after repeated trials,” 
we “have become so disgusted,” that we “would not on 
any account take the trouble of another experiment.” 
High spirited dogs of high travel are at all times some- 
what more difficult to break; slow, heayy going ones, 
which I think comparatively of little value, and upon 
grouse plains, where it is all important to coyer a great 
deal of ground, altogether unadapted. Two of the best 
dogs we ever knew were of this same cross between the 
setter and pointer, one by the name of Pluto, owned 
about thirty years ago by Mr. J. L. N., of shooting cele- 
brity, then and at present of the city of New-York,—and 
the other called Ned, which we owned and broke, but 
haying occasion to leave the city for a time, made a present 
of him to our friend and shooting companion, the above 
Mr. N. To these dogs there was no tire, they would hunt 
almost every day in the week, were uncommonly high 
travelled, stanch, and sagaciou$; for grouse shooting, 
they were unparalleled. Though cross bred, their parents 
were the purest of their respective kind. We cannot co- 
incide in the opinion, that after a dog is reduced to obe- 
dience, so far as to pay attention to what you say to him, ~ 
such as to come in, come behind, or be careful, at the 
words back; to heel, or take heed, and the like, and when 
taken into the field, at from eight to eighteen months of 
age, that he’ should be “ suffered to hunt whatever he 
pleases, (except sheep or domestic animals,) and in fact 
to run riot;” nor can we subscribe to the following: 
“larks, as they so frequently present themselves, will 
most likely be the first object -of his attention; these he 
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will spring and chase very eagerly; if partridges come in 
his way he will do the same, with this difference only, 
that his eagerness will much increase; it will be still 
greater should he come in contact with a pheasant; and 
ifa hare happen to rise before him, he will notfail to 
chase, with all imaginable ardor, and will most likely 
open in the pursuit. In this way he may be indalged till 
such time as he has become ‘attached to the sport, that 
he may be checked without the least danger of his being 
overfaced, and thus induced to blink his game, or be 
otherwise rendered shy”—we object to this doctrine. We 
are decidedly of opinion, that a dog when first taken into 
the field, should on no account be encouraged, or in the 
smallest degree countenanced, in any propensity which 
he is afterwards to be corrected for; we would at once 
show him his game, give him to understand what it was, 
and chide him when he took notice of any other: we do 
not mean to say that we would punish a young dog se- 
verely for taking notice of larks, or other birds which 
were not game, and which we did not intend that he 
should hunt; but we would reprimand him gently, so 
faras to give him to understabd such were not to be taken 
notice of; and on the contrary, encourage him when giv- 
ing attention to proper objects; by this treatment he will 
soon learn to discriminate. We would not allow him to 
*hunt what he pleased,” or to “ran riot,” even with the 
view of not endangering “his being overfaced, and thus 
induced to blink his game, or be otherwise rendered shy.” 
We are of opinion that he would be more liable to be 
‘rendered shy,” by being first encouraged in bad prac- 
tices, and then flogged for them; if he is a high bred dog 
of courage, and full of hunt, there will be little danger of 
his either “blinking his game” or being “shy ;” should 
he become so, it would be from being severely punished 
for what he had been allowed, and to be allowed, is to 
be taught to do; thus rendered confused and fearful, and 
doubting what to do. Quartering the ground well, is 
what ought to be taught a dog well todo; and giving 
him the wind, is what he will himself soon learn to take 
advantage of. Ifyou entera field walking with the wind 
in your back, going down the wind as it is called, your 
dog ‘will, after a little practice, run some distance in a 
straight line with the wind, or “down wind,” then turn 
round and work up the field against the wind, traversing 
it in an angular manner from right to left, called quarter- 
ing the ground, until he arrives at your position, he will 
then again turn, and run off in a line in front, to get to 
leeward; when you think he has gone far enough, give 
a sharp whistle, which will cause him to cast a look to- 
wards you, upon which call loudly, again here, eiving 
your hand a wave or motion to the right or left, Wwhieb- 
ever side of the field you wish him first to incline to; 
when he has gone as far in that direction as you wish, 
i i istle, and at the moment he looks 
give another shrill whistle, ei 
or turns round, wave your hand in the contrary direction, 
and’ once more call out again here; in this way you 
will have him traverse or quarter the field from right to 
jeft, with the wind obliquely in his face, going as far on 
ach traverse, or tack, as you think proper to direct: if 
he seems to slack his pace, or doubt as to going on, cry; 


hold up, or high way, good dog, ‘thus encouraging and 
cheering him on. When you observe that he, makes a 
short cast or fling round, stoops with his nose to the 
ground, his tail in quick motion, and giving indication of 
being on a track, ery out, talte heed ; if apparently snuft~ 
ing the scent, he draws towards some unseen object, call 
loudly to him by name, and exclaim toho ; make toward 
him as fast as you can, yet without any bustle that might 
alarm him, speaking to him occasionally, and repeating 
the words ‘oho, take heed ; should he, in place of coming 
to a point, dash in, put up the birds and give chase; catch 
him as soon as you can, tie him up to some tree, or the 
first thing to which you can’ secure /him, and give him a 
flogging, scolding him loudly at the same time, making 
use of the expressions, toho, take heed, for shame, ware 
chase. Should he, on the contrary, have behaved well by 
coming toa point, and allowing you to come up with him 
without moving, speak encouragingly, at the same time 
caution him to be careful, by saying take heed, good dog. 
Do not allow him to spring the birds, but advance your- 
self'a few paces in front of him, in the direction to which 
he casts his eye; if the birds do not rise, say to him softly, 
go on, good dog, cause him to advance past you, and if 
he retains his point, yet crawls forward cat like, foot over 
foot, you may conclude that the birds, or probably a 
single one, have run, and are endeavoring thus to get 


away ; therefore allow him to draw upon them, keeping 
close up to him, with your gun ready to take aim the mo- 
ment they rise, speaking to the dog every now and then 
encouragingly, yet cautioning him, thus, take care, good 
dog, go on, hold up, take heed ; when the birds rise, do 
not fail to bring one down, as it will be the means of 
greatly encouraging a young dog, but also of showing 
him his game. Having done this, let hint mouth and 
paw it over, by way of forming an acqusintance, but on 
no account permit him to bite or test it; eause him to 
crouch close down while you are yé-loading your gun, 
telling him, down, close, ware charge, as soon as you 
return your ramrod, say, £0 on, hish fan good dog, 
giving a wave with your hand in th direction you wish 
him to hunt. 

The dog will very soon undersand your language, and 
your method, and <o well will they speedily learn what 
is meant by come in, down. wire charge; that while you 
are loading, he will keep his eyé fixed on you, and know 
when yoda are done as yell as you do, for the moment 
you return the ramrod. he will rise without any signal, 
and dash off in searc\ of te game. Should the birds rise 
some distance before the dog while he is in motion, draw- 
having been told so to do, after having 
come (0 a point, you must not punish him for it, the fault 
was not probably his; it is to be supposed that the birds 


ing upon them, 


having run from the place where they had squatted when 
first pointed at, kept moving, and would not “Jay to the 
dog ;” should he, however, make a dash at them, and 
thus put them up, or chase them, he ought to be cor- 
rected. An old cock partridge, or quail, will often runa 
great way before he rises—sometimes get away 80 fast, 
and so far ahead, as not to rise at all, and thus foil a 
young dog ; old ones, especially such as are in continual 
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practice, understand how to out-mana@uyre these wily 
old birds, they are up to their play; in place of roading 
them, as we term it, perhaps one or two hundred yards, 
the experienced old dog will “make a cast,” or circle 
round, heading the bird, and at the same time do it ina 
manner to give himself all the aid possible of the wind; 
thus the bird, supposing the dog still in pursuit in his 
rear, and at the same time imagining his retreat cut off 
by another in front, will be induced to squat and lie close, 
and the dog will thus make a dead point at him, and 
afford you a shot: should this not prove to be the result, 
he will rise upon finding his escape by running frustrated, 
and at all events, give you no further trouble. An old 
cock grouse, of all birds, will, when alone, give a dog the 
most trouble in this way. I have known a young dog to 
“road one” upwards of a mile, pointing every 50 or 100 
yards, thus keeping you in anxious, yet tormenting expec- 
tation continually of his getting up within shot. 

The dogs Plato and Ned, before mentioned, understood 
the play of these old birds well; often haye I seen one or 
the other of them, after questing fifty or sixty yards on the 
track, actuated by instinct, go off somewhat wide, at a 
headlong rate for two or three hundred yards, then wheel 
suddenly round, quarter the ground, with a short traverse 
across what they had marked out as the route of the bird, 
wind him, and nail him to the spot; yet, these were as I 
before said, dogs of a cross between the pointer and setter, 
high mettled, strong, hardy and stanch. 

Backing, by which is meant a dog pointing, not at 
game which he scents, but at his own companion dog, who 
has found the game and made a point. If there should be 
two or more dogs in the field, and one has found the 
birds, and come to a stand, the necessity of the others 
stopping alse to prevent the birds being frightened, is 
obvious; theredyre, when the dog which has found comes 
toa point, and you call out toho, with a wave or holding 
up of one hana, every other “dog ought instantly to stop, 
and drop on a point at the dog which has found :—this is 
called backing. Itthey in place of stopping at once, run 
up to the leading dog, and attempt to “go in,” that is, 
in front of him, and ke his point from him, it is fifty to 
one, however stanch may otherwise be, that he in 
turn will move forward front of the dog who has thus 
dared to take the point frog him, Dogs ate jealous, and 
very ambitious, and will n& thus submit to have their 
rights unjustly taken away, ‘ surrender their laurels ; 
and in the contention the birds will no doubt be pat up 
by them, in place of standing firm ‘and allowing you to 
advance in front of them and Spring \he birds yourself, a 
practice vastly preferable to that of allowing the dog to 
do it, as it is very apt to learn him to dash in and Spring 
them before you are ready, or wish them \o rise. Should 
a dog, by not backing properly, run up and take the point 
away from the dog which has the game, he ought to be 
corrected for it, he knows better than to do so, or if not, 

will soon be taught not thus to intrude. We are averse 
to severe flogging ; there is an unnecessary and wanton 
cruelty in it, though a moderate use of the whip, where 
words are unheeded, is indispensable. "he trash cord, 
or drag cord, as it is called, and described as “a cord 


aa en es: | 


something like a clock line, about twelve or fourteen 
yards in length, to be fastened round the dog’s neck; on 
the moors the dog will run with twenty yards, while 
twelve or fourteen will soon tire him in inclosed grounds ; 
the greater the length of cord, however, that can be used 
with propriety the better; the cord may be shortened as 
the dog becomes fatigued. By the help of this eord you 
will be able to stop him whenever you please. We will 
suppose that he makes a point; should he attempt to run 
in, you must check him as smartly as possible, making 
use of the word toho/ and the whip also, if you think 
proper. This cord will be very useful should the dog not 
come in when called,” &c. On the use of this trash cord, 
the spiked collar, and muzzle-peg, we haye something 
tosay, First in order, this same trash cord, or drag cord, 
“about twelve or fourteen yards in length, to be fastened 
round the dog’s neck.” This may look yery well upon 
paper and for Mahoganites, * be excellent theory, but will 
it haye an effect upon any practical efficient sportsman, 
beyond exciting his risible muscles; that this same cord 
would have the effect of stopping a dog there cannot be 
a doubt, and we readily admit that it would bring him 
at once to a dead point, as it would unquestionably hang 
the poor d—I the first half hour he travelled with it in a 
thicket, or through any kind of cover, Admit for argu- 
ment sake, that he escaped strangulation, will any man 
of experience say, that a dog that cannot be broke or ren- 
dered serviceable without the help of this (rash cord, can 
be made any thing of with it. This may do for closet and 
goosequill shooters, but, although we have often ranged 
over the Scotch moors, and American grouse plains, we 
never met with a dog having a cord twelve, fourteen, or 
twenty yards fastened round his neck; this may do for 
a dog to lead a blind man through the streets, but we 
never have, and trust we never shall see, a sportsman 
leading a dog in quest of game, or trotting after one by a 
string. 

The spiked collar is another fanciful aid, the use of 
which, in the language of the author, is “a leathern 
strap, through which are inserted a dozen or more small 
nails, the points of which should extend half an inch be- 
yond the surface of the inside. On the outside, a piece 
of leather must be sewed over the heads of the nails, to 
prevent their starting back when the dog presses upon 
their points. This is to be buckled round the dog's neck, 
the points of the nails inward, and the drag-cord attached 
to it, Thus when it becomes necessary to check him, on 
his attempting to run in, or behaving otherwise unraly, 
the admonition, or rather correction, will be much more 
impressive; ina little time his neck will be very sore ; 
and he must be contumacious beyond measure, if this 
mode of punishment does not produce the desired effect,” 

This spiked collar, is certainly a refined Species of ton 
ture, calculated to break the spirit of any dog, and with 
that ridiculous appendage the drag or trash cord, must 
keep the animal constantly under the infliction of pynish- 
ment, whether behaving well or ill, further comments 
upon this cruel and absurd contrivance, are unnecessary, 


*Ami ite is one-who sports at the festive board, 
the firat bottle, performs great feats. Sates 
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Next comes the most Jaughable thing of the whole, 
prescribed as a remedy against chasing hares, or “re- 
ducing a dog to obedience in this respect, should the 
whip, the drag-cord, and the spiked collar fail of the de- 
sired effect.” We are gravely told, “for this purpose a 
living hare should be procured, to the neck of which a 
cord should be fastened; to the other end of the cord, 
(which may be six or seven yards in length,) should be 
attached a wire, which wire should be thrust through the 
snout or cartilaginous part of the dog’s nose. The hare 
will of course, spring forward at the sight of the dog, 
which will not fail to cause the most acute pain to the 


latter; the whip should be applied at the same time, ac- | 


companied with the words ware hare!” ‘This brings to 
our mind a story which we have somewhere seen, in re- 
lation to hounds which were addicted to killsheep. The 
owner was advised, by way of a “cure all” to procure an 
old ram, and bring him into the kenne! among the hounds, 
where he would by butting them with his huge hard 
head, give them a dressing, that would prevent their ever 
worrying asheep after it. Accordingly a reverend “ father 
of the flock” with a tremendous pair of horns was obtain- 
ed, and ushered into the kennel; he began to lay about 
him in earnest, and what with the chiding of the master, 
the battering of the ram, the poor hounds cowering under 
the smack of the whip, were, to appearance, completely 
dismayed; when elated at the complete success of the 
experiment, the humane master shut the door of the ken- 
nel, leaving the unmerciful victor to administer unre- 
stricted punishment, when shortly afterwards being ques- 
tioned, by a brother sportsman, as to the result—replied, 
oh, the ram lays about him manfully, I'll warrant you 
they will never trouble sheep again! come go with me to 
the kennel, and see what work he is making, they accord- 
ingly went, stopping outside to listen, all was still as 
death; upon opening the door, the hounds appeared 
resting contentedly. Where was the ram? he was not 
to be seen! after a little search his horns were discovered. 
We are then told, that “ycang dogs in general hunt with 
their noses closer to the ground than old ones, and are apt 
to puzzle on the scent a considerable time after the game 
has left the spot. A little practice will, however, most 
likely remedy these defects ; if not, recourse must be had 
to the muzzle-peg, an instrument very well known among 
sportsmen.” 

For a description of this muzzle-peg, the reader is re- 
ferred to the first part of this article in our last number, 
(page 74,) itis certainly the least objectionable absur- 
dity called to the aid of the dog-breaker, yet, neverthe- 
less, a useless trammel; and we hold, that if a dog na- 
turally hunts with his head nearer the ground than accords 
with the caprice of his owner, that this muzzle-peg. will 
not cause him to carry it otherwise, unless doomed to 
wear it for life. The breaker must suppose the dog the 
best judge of the position of his head, which enables him 
to hunt with the rnost ease and freedom to himself, and 
in which his olfactory sense can be employed with the 
most advantage; we are of those, who think nature and 
-instinet difficult to improve. With the exception of the 
ridiculous stuff set forth in relation to these nonsensical 

Vor. I. 


and obstructive things, “ trash-cord,” “spiked collar,” 
wire “thrust through the snout or cartilaginous part of 
the dog’s nose, with a living hare fastened to the end 
thereof, by a cord five or six yards lone,” and “ muzzle- 
peg.” We consider the article taken from Mr, Johnson’s 
Sportsman's Dictionary, as containing very serviceable 
instructions to the young sportsman on breaking pointers 
or setters, Atsome future period, we shall give some 
hints on breaking spaniels or springers,—and shooting in 
cover. 


STEEPLE CHASE FOR ONE THOUSAND 
SOVEREIGNS. 

Tue match between Moonraker, the property of MY. 
Elmore, and Grimaldi, the property of Mr. Evans, came 
off on Tuesday, 13th March, 1832, according to appoint- 
ment, in the neighborhood of Harrow. This match was 
made on the evening of Thursday week, at St. Albans, 
after the grand Sweepstakes which were run for on that 
day, when Moonraker and Grimaldi contested the ground 
with such vigor. Each party was equally confident that 
ina fresh trial his horse would be successful, and such 
was Mr. Osbaldeston’s high opinion of Grimaldi, that he 
actually gaye, or rather promised to give, Mr. Elmore, £50, 
to make the match, thus placing Grimaldi in the stakes a 
favorite at £550 to £450, Notwithstanding this position, 
however, on the same night Moonraker was backed hea- 
vily at £120 to £100, and on subsequent days similar 
odds, and even 5 to 4 were laid. Still Grimaldi had 
strong friends, and was heavily backed at evens, and in 
some cases was the favorite at 6 to 4, conditionally on 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s riding. 

Both horses were allowed to be in excellent condition, 
and “nothing the worse” for their Thursday’s exertion. 
Grimaldi had a decided advantage in youth and freshness, 
and came up from Warwickshire with an excellent cha- 
racter. He was twelve years old, by Grimaldi, out of 
Miss Bab, by Highland-fling, out of Lady Bab, and bred 
by Mr. Clifford, of Gloucestershire. By Mr. Clifford he 
was sold, at four years old, to Mr. Wynnet; by that 
gentleman sold to Mr. Bray, and from Mr. Bray he came 
into the hands of Mr. Evans. His color is gray. Moon- 
raker is whatis called “a dark” horse; that is to say, 
neither his sire nor dam is known. He was originally 
bought, we believe, at 35 guineas; and, after doing some 
excellent work, was again sold for 80 guineas. He was 
sent up from Warwickshire as nothing but a “good’un,” 
although he had seen an immense deal of service; and 
his fame was established by winning two steeple races in 
succession, in the neighborhood of St. Alban’s, which was 
followed by his third victory on Thursday week. His 
color is bay, but his age is not known. He is a high~ 
couraged horse, strong and willing in a heavy country, 
and an excellent fencer; stopping at nothing, and taking 
his leaps with uncommon clearness and precision. The 
distance agreed to be run was four miles, the precise 
ground tobe chosen by the umnpires—Colonel Charitie on 
the part of Moonraker; and Mr. Meyrick on the part of 
Grimaldi. On Monday it was known that both hones 
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were near the appointed place—Moonraker, at Mr. El- 
more’s farm, near Harrow; and Grimaldi at Neasdon, 
It was mutually agreed that the riders should meet at Mr. 
Elmore’s to weigh, at two o'clock, 

In the course of the morning the umpires met, and pro- 
ceeded to select the course, which was finally fixed to be 
from a field on Mr, Copeland’s farm, near the seven mile- 
stone, on the Edgware-road, downa gradual descent 
across a flat country, at the foot of Harrow Hill, into a 
field in front of a Mr. Hawkins’, a farm-house, at Harrow 
Weald. The fences were by no means difficult, and 
the ground, although heavy, (principally meadow or 
pasture,) partook more, as was remarked by some old 
fielders, of the character of a race-course, than’a laborious 
hunting country, and therefore more favorable, in their 
opinion, for Grimaldi, who was supposed to possess more 
speed than strength. The approaches to the scene of 
action presented a lively spectacle during the forenoon. 
The roads were thronged with vehicles of every de- 
scription, and an immense body of horsemen, wha spread 
themselves in all directions over the fields, breaking down 
hedges and rendering the small leaps there were still 
more easy. Harrow was overflowing, and here innu- 
merable groups waited till the news arrived of the precise 
route to be taken. All then proceeded to take up the 
stations best calculated to afford a view of the contest. 
The principal body of the spectators concentrated in the 
neighborhood of Mr. Hawkins’ farm, keeping the winning 
flag in view. 

Subsequent to the ground being chosen, the stakes 
were said to be all right, that is to say, each umpire held 
his friend’s cash in his own hands; rather an unusual 

“way of making stakes good. It was now universally 
known that Mr. Osbaldeston would ride Grimaldi, and 
*Mr. Seffert, Moonraker; but after a long delay, beyond 
the hour appointed, which occurred before Mr. Osbaldes- 
ton reached Mr. Elmore’s farm, apprehensions began to 
be entertained that the race would not come off. These 
fears were dissipated by the arrival of Mr. Osbaldeston 
and his friends, and now all became anxious for the com- 
mencement of the sport. Previous to this the flags had 
been carried towards the starting post—Mr. Seffert having 
ridden a short distance to see them placed. This act of 
Mr. Seffert having been communicated to Mr. Osbaldes- 
ton, that gentleman concluded that Mr. Seffert had seen 
the whole line of the intended struggle, and therefore in- 
sisted on having an equal advantage. This led to some 
dispute, which ended in an agreement that both should 
go over the ground; and they accordingly, contrary to all 
precedent in steeple chases, set off on their hacks attended 
by a cloud of equestrians, over hedge and ditch to Har- 
row Weald—an experiment which afforded no small 
amusement to the outlying spectators, from the numerous 
accidents and unseemly prostrations which were presented 
totheir view. On reaching the last field, it did not seem 
that the precise goal, or winning point, had been stipu- 
lated ; a hedge leading toa paddock next the farm was 
named ; but to this Mr. Osbaldeston objected, on the 
ground that steeple chaces generally ended in the middle 
of afield, and notin an abrupt leap. ‘This matter was 
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soon adjusted, by naming a small drain or gutter in the 
centre of the meadow, as the final ‘ scratch,” the first 
horse over this gutter to be considered the winner, and 
two flags having been planted so as to render this more 
distinct. By these delays much time was wasted, and 
the hour of four instead of one, the original hour for 
starting mentioned, had arrived, to the infinite annoyance 
of those pedestrians who had been lounging backwards 
and forwards over the damp earth, and any thing but de- 
sirable or gallant towards many of the fair sex, who, seated 
in open carriages, exposed to no friendly breeze, waited 
the event with their customary patience. 

At last, the preliminary view being completed, the 
riders and their partisans returned to Mr. Elmore’s farm, 
again showing their skill or clumsiness in their progress ; 
and here it is due to state, that in the most difficult leaps 
the palm of superiority was deservedly given toa young 
and beautiful lady, whose graceful seat, perfect confidence, 
and unshrinking courage, often put her followers to the 
blush—blushes which were occasionally hidden by that 
natural paint of whivh the surrounding ditches afforded 
abundance, 

At length the important ceremony of weighing took 
place, and the horses where sent to the starting post. Mr. 
Osbaldeston had but little to add to his ordinary weight, 
to reach the stipulated amount of 11st. 7lbs., while Mr. 
Seffert had nearly sixteen pounds of “dead weight? ate 
tached round his loins in belts. Both wore silk jackets 
and jockey caps. It was after five o'clock before they 
mounted and prepared for the race. In the interim, the 
whole line they had to take had been marked by flags at 
conyenient distances. ‘The dusk of evening, witha slight 
fog, had, supplanted the previous brightness of the day, 
and many had actually quitted the ground, giving up all 
hope of their promised amusement. At last the word 
was given, and off went the competitors at a slashing 
speed. Moonraker took the lead—Grimaldi, as had been 
previously announced by Mr. Osbaldeston, waiting close 
upon him. About a mile and a half, or two miles from 
the starting post, Mr. Seffert, after taking his leap, swerved 
towards a stile, but again cut in, making an angle. Mr. 
Osbaldeston, on the contrary, kept the direct line, and, he 
says, accidentally came in contact with Mr. Seffert as he 
again took up his straight rogning. We are informed 
that Mr. Seffert complained of this, and exclaimed, that 
whatever was the result of the race, he should mention 
the fact. He then went on, still waited on by Grimaldi, 
tll within half a mile of home, where, after crossing a 
fence, he went towards a gate, expecting to get a more 
direct line for the destined goal—while Mr. Osbaldeston 
quickened his speed, and dashed straight forward. Mr. 
Seffert found he was mistaken, and again got into the 
field with Mr. Osbaldeston, who had, by Mr. Seffert’s 
error, got nearly a hundred yards a-head, Tvery nerve 


of Moonraker was now urged to its utmost to regain the 
lost ground; but from thenceforth his chance was lost. 
Grimaldi had got the lead, and kept it—and in coming 
through a gap in the corner of the last field, his success 
was put beyond a doubt. Moonraker followed, evidently 
much distressed, but incapable of additional exertion. 
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Mr. Seffert seemed rather to support than to push his 
steed; and seeing Grimaldi cross the “rubicon,” he 
pulled up—Grimaldi being pronounced by acclamation 
the winner by several lengths. 

Objection to the stakes being given typ.—All parties, 
as by previous agreement, next returned to Mr. Elmore’s 
farm—towards which the horses were led—and here, on 
the umpires being called, Mr. Seffert preferred his com- 
plaint of having been ridden against by Mr. Osbaldeston, 
and appealed to Mr, Osbaldeston whether that had not 
been the case. Mr. Osbaldeston, we understand, ad- 
mitted the fact, but stated most distinctly that he could 
not avoid it—it was perfectly accidental, and solely arising 
from the angle which Mr. Seffert had made. i 

Mr. Elmore said he had no desire to make a wrangle, 
or to object unnecessarily to the stakes being given up; 
nevertheless, as his rider had made the complaint, he 
would leave it in his hands and to the umpires, to come 
to that decision which seemed to them most consistent 
with justice to all parties. ' 

The stakeholder, haying heard both sides, said he 
deemed it necessary to hear further evidence, and, before 
he gave up the stakes, to submit the question to the 
Jockey Club. 

It was six o’clock before the race was concluded, and 
nearly three quarters of an hour elapsed before the car- 
riages congregated in the lane leading to Mr. Hawkins’ 
farm could be extricated. T'o the spectators the day was 
fatiguing and vexatious, and general complaints were 
made of the want of that regularity which the importance 
of the match demanded, as well as the twaddling disputes 
which arose, and led to such unreasonable delay. This 
delay was not without its benefit, however, as it rendered 
the leaps mere trifles. 

Among the distinguished persons whom we saw on the 
ground, were Lord Errol, Lord Abercorn, Lord Rivers, 
Count D’Orsq, Lord Colnbrock, Lord Grimstone, Col. 
Peel, Col. Anson, L. Charlton, Esq. — Ramsay, Esq., 
M. P., together with some of the most celebrated persons 
on the turf, 

Meeting of the Umpires—On Wednesday, Colonel 
Meyrick, Colonel Charitie, Mr. Osbaldeston, and Mr, 
Elmore, had a meeting upon the subject in dispute, when 
it was mutually agreed to refer the matter to Colonel 
Anson, to whom the evidence was submitted; and on the 
same evening, he declared, at Tattersall’s, that he saw no 
reason for an objection to the stakes being given up; but, 
on the contrary, was of opinion, that Mr. Osbaldeston had 
fairly won, and was entitled to all the advantages of his 
victory. ‘This, of course, sets the matter at rest. 


The following are the documents submitted by Colonel 
Charitie to Colonel Anson, together with his final de- 
cision of the question at issue :—“ Mr. Seffert took a small 
fence to his left, which Mr. Osbaldeston did not do. 
Seffert then took another fence that ran across the field 
into which he had gone. Mr. Osbaldeston then turned 
sharp to his left, took the fence, and rode right against 

Moonraker, which made him swerve ; indeed, the con- 
| cussion was so great, that he nearly knocked down both 


Mr. Seffert and his horse. I should say that Moonraker 
lost several yards by this accident, as he was completely 
thrown off his stride. There was plenty of room for Mr. 
Osbaldeston to have kept clear of Moonraker. 
: “Yours, 
“H.R. Ramsay, M. P. 
“Thomas? Hotel, Berkeley Square.” 


Sie,—Moonraker was leading, went over a fence in the 
next field; Grimaldi crossed upon him, came with great 
force against him, and knocked him completely out of 
his stride. There was plenty of room for Grimaldi to 
have gone without doing it. Seffert said something to 
Mr. Osbaldeston, but could not understand the words. 
I was not twenty yards from them, 

R. Mason. 

Pinner, March 15th, 1832. 


‘Sm,—In answer to your question, respecting the race 
between Moonraker and Grimaldi, I can positively assert 
I saw Mr. Osbaldeston pull out of his line and ride against 
Mr. Seffert, when there was no occasion whateyer to do 
so, I remarked at the time, I thought he would have 
knocked Mr. Seffert down. . 

G. Smuiru. 

Circus Street, New Road, 

March 15th, 1832. 


‘Sir,— With reference to the race between Moonraker 
and the Gray Horse, on Tuesday last, I can vouch that, 
ata time when Moonraker was leading, I saw Mr. Os- 
baldeston pull his horse out of his line, and ran against 
Moonraker, which must have operated very greatly against 
both Moonraker and his rider, and which was the more 
inexcusable as there was plenty of room for Mr. Osbal- 
deston to have avoided so doing, 

G, Howe. 

22 Oxford Terrace, 

March 15th, 1832. 


Sir, —Colonel Anson presents his compliments to 
Colonel Charitie and Mr. Meyrick, and having, according 
te their request, perused the papers respecting Mr. Sefiert’s 
charge against Mr. Osbaldeston, for crossing, as well as 
the statements of both these gentlemen, is of opinion that 
Mr. Osbaldeston is decidedly ENTITLED TO THE STAKES, 
as winner of the race. 

32 Curzon Street, March 15th, 1832. 


FLY AND BAIT FISHING FOR TROUT. 


(Continued from poge 71.) 

‘The Rod.—Wheel, or Reel Lines.—Instructions for makin 
cial Flies —Various kinds of ‘6.— Different kifds o} 
Preparing worms.—Particular instructions, 

Tne materials for making artificial flies are numerous. 
Provide yourself with the following, to which you may, 
from time to time, add such feathers, fur, or other things, 
as experience will point out as useful; these, together 
with good strong silk of yarious colors, wax, pieces of 


Artifi- 
baits 
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gut, and hooks of different size, you ought always to 
carry in your fishing tackle pocket book : 

Fur of seals, moles, squirrels, water rats, from the neck 
and ears of hares and rabbits, hogs’ wool or fur, bears’ 
fur; mohairs, black, blue, purple, white, and violet; 
camlets of every hue and color, which may be unra- 
velled; floss silk of all colors; gold and silver flatted 
wire, or twist; a variety of feathers, such as cock hockle 
feathers, not too large, but of a variety of colors, red, dun, 
yellowish, white, and black; also such as will be required 
to form wings, from the mallard, partridge, pheasant, 
black bird, starling, bluejay, brown thrush, especially 
those which are of a red cast, plover, teal, and different 
wild ducks, swallow, black martin, peacock, blue heron, 
black ostrich’s herl, and a variety of others of various 
colors: a sharp knife, pair of sharp pointed scissors, a 
large needle, wherewith to raise your dubbing occasion- 
ally when too much flattened, or to pick out from under 
the turns of the silk the cock hackle when twisted round 
the hook; and a little portable vice would be very useful, 
to fix on a table, by which occasionally to hold your hook 
while dressing the fly. ‘ 

Let us suppose that the hook is not yet tied on the 
piece of gut, or horse hair, to which you intend to attach 
it; of the two, gut is vastly preferable on account of its 
superior strength, at the same time not being larger than 
a single hair, therefore the more complete the deception, 
without endangering the loss of a fish from want of 
strength in the tackle, although I have killed, and seen 
many fine trout taken with a single horse hair, aided by 
awheel, to give him line, and playing him carefully 
until exhausted. 

Having determined what sort of fly you wish to make, 
that is, whether with wings or without, such asa palmer, 
or caterpiller, or hackle, with, or without wings ; whether 
itis to have a shining body, warped with gold or silver 
flatted wire, or twist; and as to the material of which 
the body is to be composed, whether fur, wool, mohair, 
herl of a peacock or ostrich feather, or other material, 
and being aware of the color which the composition re- 
solved upon will give it, take some strong marking silk 
of the same color as the material of which you intend to 
compose the body, wax it well with white bees? wax, 
which will prevent it acquiring any other tinge. Hold 

* the hook between the fore finger and thumb of the left 
hand by the bend, take a piece of gut of sufficient length, 
Say two or two and a half feet, also a piece of the waxed 
silk, of sufficient length wherewith to tie on the hook, 
and dress the fly; lay the piece of gut flat to the shank of 
the hook with one end extended as far as the bend, take 
the silk by the middle and Jay it also flat against the 
shank of the hook, holding the hook, the gut, and the silk 
firmly between the thumb and fore finger of the left hand, 
with the bend of the hook towards you, in such manner 
that one end of the silk will hang down in front of the 
finger and thumb towards the end of the shank, and the 
other end towards the bend of the hook, being separated 
by the finger and thumb; now take the end of the silk 
which hangs outside of the finger and thumb, and pass it 
round the gut and the shank of the hook, beginning at 


the extreme end of the shank, and whip towards the bend, 
drawing tight at every turn, until you come to where the 
curve or bend commences, which will be opposite to the 
point of the hook, here make « loop and fasten it tight; 
you will now perceive that both the ends of the silk will 
he together, towards the bend, take the other end of the 
silk, which you had not as yet used, and with it whip 
back again towards the-end of the shank, where draw 
tight and fasten it with a loop; your hook will now, if 
you have been careful to draw the silk tight as you whip- 
ped round the shank, be securely tied to the gut, and the 
two ends of the silk separated, one at each extremity, 
ready to use in the way of fastening any thing at either 
end, or of whipping or twisting round, either from the 
hee] to the bend of the hook, or from the bend to the heel; 
if theend of the gut to which the hook is attached reach 
beyond the silk whipping, cut it off, but I generally con- 
trive to have it the proper length, and cover the end over 
with the silk whipping. We will suppose the fly now 
to be made, to be one with wings, and the body composed 
of fur, wool, or mohair, which is called dubbing. First, 
take a small feather, of the kind and color you intend the 
wings of the fly should be, strip off some of the fibres 
downwards towards the quill, leaving the part you intend 
to form the wings of, which having selected, strip also 
off the quill ; having obtained what you judge sufficient, 
lay the butt part of the herl of the feather upon the back 
of the hook near the end of the shank, and fasten it 
thereto by passing the silk two or three times round, 
make a loop, which draw tight so as to make all fast; 
next with a needle separate the herl of the feather, equally 
so as to form the wings, then pass the silk between the 
divisions, round the shank of the hook, with one or two 
loops transversely, first one way and then cross that, with 
one or two loops the other way, forming as it were a lap 
or cross over; this will keep the divisions of the feather 
apart, and form them into wings. You will now. take 
some of the fur, wool, or down, of which you intend to 
compose the body, and spin or twirl it round one end of 
the silk, so as to make the silk appear like a piece of fine 
twine, then twist the silk with the fur or dubbing thus 
made to adhere to it, round the shank of the hook several 
times, until you judge it to be thick enough, making it 
taper at the small or tail end next the bend, and a little 
larger in the middle than at either end, fasten the silk 
by making two or three loops near the wings. Some flies 
have two fine horse, or other hairs, projecting beyond the 
head part, like prongs, called whiskers or feelers; these 
are formed by laying the hair flat upon the hook with 
the ends projecting about an inch, before you twist the 
silk round with the dubbing. Having made all fast, cut 
off the loose ends of the silk, and clip off any surplus part 
of the dubbing, trimming the body of the fly with your 
Scissors, So as to give it a neat appearance, and somewhat 
of an oval form. If the fly is to be what is called a hackle 
fly, take the red, black, or white hackle of a commot 
cock, and, after spinning round the silk as above. de- 
seribed, about half the quantity of dubbing, which you 
would have had occasion for, had it not been intended as 
a hackle fly, and having wound it upon the hook, secure 


one end of the hackle to the hook, near the shank, by 
inaking a couple of loops over it, then twist the hackle 
round the silk thread, and then wind it and the thread 
round the shank of the hook, from’ near the end of the 
shank, where the wings are tied fast to the bend or curve 
of the hoolt; pick out from under the thread with a needle 
any parts of the herl of the hackle, which may be tied 
down with the thread; make the ends of the silk thread 
fast, and cut away the surplus with a pair of scissors. 

‘The foregoing may be considered general directions for 
casting or dressing artificial flies; but the young angler 
would gain much more information by attending to a 
fly fisher while he is making one; and in practising, it 
would be advisable to make the first attempts upon larger 
sized hooks than those used for that purpose. The palmer 
flies, or caterpillars, have no wings. In purchasing arti- 
ficial flies, the following will be proper to select: red and 
black palmers, red and black hackles, grouse, red and 
black ant flies, the yellow May fly or green drake, stone 
fly, small black knat flies, the red spinner, and the white 
moth. ‘The angler should make himself well acquainted 
with their several forms, the number of wings, and every 
other particular, that he may be able to know every diffe- 
rence between the several kinds, thereby guarding against 
having flies imposed upon him of a different species to 
what he may think proper to order. There are upwards 
of one hundred various flies in the catalogues given by 
Cotton and others, to attempt to describe them all here, 
would be too tedious; but the knowledge how to make 
some of the principal ones, and the materials of which 
they are composed, isso essentially necessary to every one 
who wishes to excel in fly fishing, that I shall here enu- 
merate the articles of which they are composed, ‘and 
describe some of them; such as the green drake or yellow 
May fly, gray drake, stone fly, plain palmer or hackle, 
golden or silver palmer. 

The artificial Green Drake or Yellow May Fly and 
others.—Make the body of seals’ fur, or yellow mohair, a 
little cub fox down, or hogs’ wool, or camels’ and bears’ 
hair mixed; warp with pale yellow and green silk, waxed 
to imitate the joints of the fly’s body, under the wings; 
the wings to be made of a mallard’s or wild drake’s 
feather, dyed yellow; (put a handful of horse radish leaves 
into a pint of water, to which add a piece of alum the 
size of a small walnut; simmer the whole for some time, 
and it will then dye feathers, silk, &c., a yellow of any 
shade, and fast color;) three whisks for the tail from a 
sable muff, or the whiskers of a black cat, or hairs from 
a dog’s tail. When this green drake is made small, it is 
then generally denominated the yellow May fly. 

Gray Drake.—Make the body from a white ostrich’s 
feather; the end of the body next the tail, peacock’s herl; 
warping of ash color, with silver twist, and black hackle; 
wings of a dark gray feather of a mallard. 

Stone Fly.—To form the body of this fly, take bears? 
dun, and a little brown and yellow camlet well mixed, 
but so placed that the fly may be more yellow on thebelly, 
towards the tail underneath, than in any other part; place 
two or three hairs of a black cat or dog, beard or whiskers, 
or sia ae of a dark hackle, or the bristles that grow 

on. L. 


under the chins of horses, on the top of your hook, in the 
arming, so.as to be turned yp when you warp on your 
dubbing, and to stand almost upright, branching one from 
the other; rib with yellow silk, make the wings large and 
long, of the dark gray feather of a mallard. i 

The formation of these artificial May flies will bare 
dered easier, by an intimate acquaintance with the na‘ 
tural ones. i 

Natural May Flies, Ephemera, Vulgate May Fly, or 
Green Drake—This May fly is bred from the cad-worm, 
and is found in numbers beside most small gravelly rivers, 
near the banks where bushes grow and overhang the 
water, to which places they fly when they, change from 
their chrysalis state; its wings (which are single) stand 
high on the back, like the butterfly. 

The body of this fly is a yellow, ribbed across with 
green; the tail consists of three small whisks, quite dark, 
and turned upwards to the back, like the tail of a drake or 
mallard; from the green stripes on the body, and its 
turned up tail, this May fly receives the name of green 
drake ; in some places it is also called the cock-up or 
tilt-up tail, so’is the gray drake. 

Gray Drake-—The gray drake, in shape and size, is 
like the green drake, but different ia color, being a lighter 
yellow, and striped with black down its body; the wings 
are glossy black, and thin like acob-web. 

Stone Fly: called the Water Cricket or Creeper while 
in the state or form of a maggot.—The stone fly escapes 
from the husk or case before the wings are sufficiently 
grown to enable him to fly, and creeps to the crevices of 
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stones, from which circumstance the name is derived; | 


they are found in almost all trout streams, or stony ri 

and are kiiown by the angler for trout, as a killing bait. — 
The body of the stone fly is long and thick, of a brown 
color, ribbed with yellow, and has whisks at the tail, and _ 
two small horns on his head: when full grown, the wings 
are double, and of a dusky dark brown color. This fly 
has several legs, and uses them more than his wings, as 
you may often find them paddling on the top of the water 
only moying their legs, The three flies just described, 
namely, the green drake, the gray drake, and the stone 
fly, are all known by the name of the May fly. Although 
the green drake, the gray drake, and the stone fly are all 
termed May flies, yet the young fly fisher should be ap- 
prised that when the May fly is spoken of among anglers, 
they generally mean the green drake, or as some call it, 
the yellow May fly, from the color of its wings, and it 
certainly is the most general killing May fly. 

After having tied on the hook, take three or four strands 
of an ostrich’s feather, and holding them and the hook as 
in the first position, the feathers to the left hand, and the 
roots of them in the bend of the hook, with the silk you 
waxed last, whip them three or four times round, make a 
Joop, and fasten them tight; then turning the strands to 
the right hand, and twisting them and the silk together, 
with the fore finger and thumb of the right hand, wind 
them round the shank of the hook till you come to the 
place where you fastened, then make a loop and fasten 
them again: if the strands should not be long enough to 
wind as far as it is necessary round the shank, yen 
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silk gets bare, you must twist others on it; after which, 
take a pair of small pointed sharp scissors and cut the 
palmer’s body to an oval form. Both ends of the silk 
being separated at the bend and shank end of the hook, 
wax them both again; then take the hackle, hold the 
small end between the fore finger and thumb of your left 
hand, and stroke the fibres of it with your right contrary- 
wise to which they are formed; keep your hold as in the 
first position, and place the point of the hackle in its bend 
with that side which grows nearest the cock upward, then 
whip it tight to the hook—in fastening it, avoid tying in 
the fibres as much as possible; the hackle being fastened, 
take it by the large end, and keeping the side nearest the 
cock to the left hand, begin with your right hand to wind 
it up the shank upon the dubbing, stopping every second 
turn, and holding what you haye wound tight with your 
“left fingers, whilst with a needle you pick what fibres may 
have been taken in: proceed in this manner until you 
come to the place where you first fastened, and where an 


end of the silk is, then clip those fibres off the hackle 
which you hold between your fore finger and thumb, close 
to the stem, and hold the stem close to the hook: after- 
wards, take the silk in your right hand, and whip the 
stem quite fast to it, then make a loop and fasten it tight. 
‘Take a sharp knife, and if that part of the stem next the 
shank of the hook is as long as the part of the hook which 
is bare, pare it fine; wax your silk, and bind neatly over 
the bare part of the hook, then fasten the silk tight, and 
spread some shoe-maker’s wax lightly on the last binding; 
then clip off the end of the remaining silk at the shank 
and bend of the hook, also any fibres that may stand 
amiss. 

Directions for making a Golden or Silver Palmer.— 
The dubbing the same as the palmer, ribbed with gold or 
silver twist, with a red hackle overall. When you whip 
the end of the hackle to the bend of the hook, you must 
do the same to the gold or silver twist, first winding either 
of them on the dubbing, observing that they lie flat on it, 
and then fasten off; then proceed as before directed with 
the hackle. 

Small light colored flies are most proper for clear shal- 
low water, during a bright sky, and the larger sort for 
dark weather, and thicker or deeper waters. 


A list of Flies for every month during the season, if 


commencing with April.—Artificial flies are called dub 

_ flies when the body is principally made of wool or mo- 
hair; when chiefly made of feathers, they are called hackle 
flies. If the body is like a palmer to which is added 
Wings, then it is properly called a palmer fly. 

There are upwards of a hundred different kinds of flies 
made for fly fishing, suitable for every month during the 
season, and which may be purchased at a small expense 
at the tackle shops, should the angler decline making 
them himself. 

April—The cow dung fly may be used from the first 
of this month, and is a killing fly to the end. The brown 
or dun drake is a good fly in the middle of the day, par- 
ticularly if the weather proves gloomy. 

May.—The stone fly may be used all this month with 
much success, but more particularly in the mornings. 


The yellow May fly will answer, especially in the eye- 
nings, during the whole month. The black caterpillar 
fly is a good fly, and so is the black thorn fly this month, 
in small rivers and trout streams; it kills best in those 
days that succeed very hot mornings. The fly called the 
camlet may be used all day till the middle of June for 
small fish. 

June—The lady fly is now a good one, particularly 
when the water begins to brighten after,a flood. The 
black gnat fly in an evening, especially if the weather 
has been warm and showery. The blue gnat is only 
used when the water is very fine and low. The red 
spinner is an excellent fly, but most killing when the 
water is dark, and late in the evening. 

July.—The orange fly is an excellent bait, particularly 
if this month proves close, hot and gloomy. ‘The large 
red ant fly is killing for some hours in the middle of the 
day. 

The badger fly is good in the early part of this month, 
and in the coolest days. 

August.—The small red and black ant flies are good 
killers for three or four hours in the afternoon, and some- 
times till sun set, if the sky is occasionally obscured. 
The small fly, called the light blue fly, is known to most 
fly fishers to be a killing bait from morning till afternoon, 

September.—T he willow fly is most to be depended on 
this month, and for the remainder of the season: any of 
those noticed for July or August may also be used occa- 
sionally, All the flies | have enumerated are for killing 
trout, but you may also take chub and dace with them, 
and perchance a salmon, For making these flies, mohair 
of various colors is used; also seals’ wool, bears’ and 
camels’ hair, sheeps’ wool, badgers’ hair, hogs’ down, 
camlets of all colors, the fur of hares, squirrels and foxes, 
feathers from the neck of the game cock, called hackles ; 
likewise feathers from the peacock, &c., and pass your 
hook through them, under their wings. 

In many places certain flies are preferred; the bean or 
thistle fly has been considered a secret in some parts of 
Wales, andmuch valued. . There isafly used yery muchat 


Watford, in Herts, called Harding's fly, or the coachman’s. 
An OLp Anaxen. 
( To be continued.) 


APPEARANCE OF THE LATE QUEEN OF 
FRANCE, (MARIE ANTOINETTE,) AT A 
BOAR HUNT. ‘ 


“TI was in the forest of St. Germain en Laye, that I 
first saw Marie Antoinette d'Autriche. This splendid 
sovereign was indeed an imperial model of female beauty ; 
rich and royal were her charms, despotic and commanding 
her lovely form and imposing figure. If a man had but 
one drop of chivalrous blood in his veins, it would swell * 
in his heart and mantle at the sight of this great and un- 
fortanate woman. She at once struck, captivated and 
interested you. Herstately demeanor was all the queen— 
her soft large blue eye was all the woman. Respect was 
inspired by the former, zealous devotion was enkindled 
by the latter, with a kind of feeling as if a man wished to 
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have peril to brave for such a princess, and arduous en- 
terprise to undertake for the reward of her smile. 

“If Agamemnon eyer deserved the title of Anax 
Andron, (the King of Men,) or Ney merited the nom de 
Suerre of un brave parmi les braves, Marie Antoinette, 
of Austria, was entitled to the epithet of the Queen of 
Women, and une belle parmi les belles. 

“My reader must pardon me for this long digression 
from the subject of sporting; a true sportsman is always 
a man of gallantry ; and he who boldly risks his neck at 
a desperate fence, or a blind leap, will be very likely to 
braye every danger for the lady of his love, and to stick 
at nothing in following the blind god’s chase in pursuit 
of beauty. ‘I'o such a one his flame may fairly address 
the words of the Italian Bard, ‘ Deh! non seguir damna 
Sugace) ete. 

‘Follow a nobler chace, and epare the deer, 
Hunted by cruelty, ran down by fear; 


Lam thy captive, Sylvio, follow me— 
Already ta'en and bound by love to thee.’ 


* But to the boar hunt. The field was numerous and 
brilliant. The hounds afd whole turn-out belonged to 
the present Charles X., ex-king of France, then second 
brotherto Louis XVI. It was whatwas called Vequipage 
de Monseigneur le Compe d’ Artois—earriages, horses, et 
celera. By the way, there were then in France a number 
of what was termed voitures de chasse, hunting carriages, 
very fancifully constructed, resembling our caravans, and 
haying sometimes a stag’s head and fore quarters in front ; 
over which a coachman, all gold or silver lace, and his 
hair highly dressed, used to take his seat, driving either 
four-in-hand, the horses all too far from their work, the 
leaders with yery long traces. seldom tight, (for these 
dressy coachmen did not know how to keep the tits up to 
their traces,) or with four horses, the leaders having a 
postillion with cocked hat and jack boots. Sometimes, 
also, the voitures de chasse had three horses abreast; and 
once IL saw one with four, which was very like the en- 
gravings of the Roman ears. The nobility mostly went 
to covert in close carriages, the horses being led, as those 
of the royal hunt of Louis XVI. were, each led-horse 
being coyered with a rich cloth, corresponding with the 
livery of the owner, and with the family arms, or cipher 
and coronet, at each corner." The Count d?Artois’ was 
dark-green with splendid gold lace; the livery being that 
color and crimson, laced richly with gold. It had a fine 
effect in the field, although an unsporting appearance, 
being more military-looking than any thing else. The 
Prince of Conde’s trappings were buff and crimson velvet, 
with silk embroidery of the latter color, in portraiture of 
the knights in leathern doublets with the crimson favors. 

“The Queen of France wore the uniform of the hunt, 
with a profusion of gold lace, and as great a profusion of 
fine white ostrich feathers in her riding-hat. She was in 
one of these voitures de chasse, drawn by eight fine 
English bay horses, driven by a giant of a charioteer of 
mostuncoachman-like appearance—a desperate driver, but 
a bad whip. The animals went ata furious rate, and her 
most Christian majesty had much the appearance of a 
sovereign of ancient times, making a triumphal entry into 
some conquered state.” 
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(Continued from page 85.) 

Stable Management in general—Getting into condition—Traini 
for the Turf—Difference between the American and Engh 
od ep ahorse round after a hard (oe 
Race Riders, hints to—Their different positions in the saddle 
occasion more or less distress to the horse, and an addition or 
diminution of weight—Shoeing and Plating—Paces—Propor- 
tions—Breeding—Hereditary blemishes and detects, ke. 


‘Tue first thing to be considered when you commence 
with a horse, is his then state of body—the manner in 
which he has, for some time past, been fed and treated— 
his age, temper, and constitution; for nothing can be so 
absurd as treating all alike, yet this, Iam sorry to say, 
is too often the practice. No instructions that can be 
given, can, without some deviation, be applicable to all; 
yet a general outline may assist those whose experience, 
in turf management, has not placed them beyond in- 
struction. 

We will suppose that your horse has been regularly 
fed with grain, say equal to about seven or eight quarts 
of good old sound oats, and about two quarts of cracked 
corn, or hominy, per day, and a proper allowance of sweet 
old hay for the last two months, or longer, and for the last 
four or five weeks has been walked out regularly for an 
hour, or an hour and a half, every morning and evening 
each day—has a good foundation of hard meat, yet by no 
means fat—looks glossy as to his coat, and fine and 
pliable to the touch—lively in his countenance, high in 
spirits, fresh on his legs, having no defects in his feet or 
limbs, and haying been regularly cleaned and brushed at 
least twice a day, he may be said to be in a proper state 
to commence with, 

If he has not already had a blanket on, let him now 
have one or more, or a sheet, according to the state of the 
weather; and for this, and the following day, let him have, 
in the place of his usual feeds of grain, mashes of scalded 
wheat shorts, or bran, at the rate of half a bushel in pro- ~ 
per portions, at intervals throughout the day, with only 
half his usual allowance of hay. In the morning of the 
third day, give him, fasting, an aloetic purging ball, made 
from the following prescription:—take of Barbadoes 
aloes, powdered, from seven’ to eight drachms; Castile 
soap, scraped fine, three drachms; ginger, in powder, 
three drachms. You may add, if you please, oil of 
aniseed, from thirty to forty drops. Should it be deemed 
necessary to give calomel, add from one to two drachms, 
according to the size, age, and condition of the horse. 
Honey or molasses, or syrup of buckthorn, sufficient to 
make it into a ball. In making the ball I generally place 
all the ingredients ona plate; then add, little by little, 
the honey or syrup, stirring and working the whole to- 
gether with a common table knife, until of the consistency 
ofa thick paste. Now form the same into the shape of a 
ball, first rubbing your hands over with wheat flour, to 
prevent the ingredients sticking thereto; and roll the ball 
well in wheat floar, which will prevent it adhering to 
your hands when you come to use it, and (if not to be 
used immediately) tie it up in a piece of bladder. (1 
have already instructed you how to give a ball without 
the use of that barbarous instrument, the gag, or balling 
iron.)—The ball being delivered and well washed down, 
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you may now give him a small wisp of hay, to enable 
the horse to clean his mouth, and take off the nausea that 
may remain. Offer hima pail of gruel or tepid water, 
and in about an hour you may give him a mash of wheat 
bran or shorts. In about two hours from the time the 
ball was given, let him be walked out gently for three 
quarters of an hour, or an hour, well clothed, with a hood 
on. Let him have plenty of tepid water, or gruel, during 
this and the following day, with bran mashes regularly, 
at proper intervals, dealing out his hay sparingly ; and 
walk him out for half or three quarters of an hour, three 
or four times during each day, at proper intervals, until 
the medicine sets, which will generally take place on the 
afternoon of the second day, at which time the mashes 
ought to be discontinued. Should, however, the purging 
continue too long, or too violently, which will seldom be 
the case, discontinue the bran mashes, and give the fol- 
lowing restringent mash :— 4 

Take two pounds of rice and half an ounce of cinnamon, 
bruised to a gross powder; tie the cinnamon up in a piece 
of linen rag, fine enough to prevent:its passing through, 
and boil it with the rice in five quarts of water, till reduced 
to the consistence of a mash. Then take out the cinna- 
mon, and stir in a quart of ground oats, or dat meal, and 
when of a proper warmth, place it in the manger. This 
may be repeated if required. 

The physic haying ceased to operate, resume his re- 
gular feeds of grain, and give him a walk, in body cloths, 
morning and evening, for two hours, during the next four 
or five days ; letting him have his regular rubbing, curry- 
ing, and brushing, morning and evening, and just before 
watering and feeding time, at noon, let him also be led 
out and walked for half an hour, and when he returns, 
have his body well brushed over, and legs hand rubbed. 
You must now determine whether it will be necessary 
to give a second dose of physic, which, generally speak- 
ing, I should not hesitate to do, unless the subject was 
very young and of delicate constitution. On the 5th day, 
prepare your horse at least one whole day, by giving bran 
mashes in place of grain; and by the manner and effect 
of the last dose, you will be able to determine whether it 
will be proper to add or diminish the purgative contents 
pf this ball, which ought to be administered after an 
interval of six clear days; which being done, and worked 
offin the manner and under the same diet and exercise 
prescribed for the first, you will be able to decide whether 
a third dose is requisite, which is seldom required, unless 
for such as are full of flesh, gross of habit, or laboring 
under some chronic cough, or the like. 

We will now suppose that the course of physic has 
been gone through without any inconvenience, catching 
cold, temporary loss of appetite, or other detriment, sub- 
sequent to the working off of the last dose. The horse 
having had his regular feeds of grain, (viz.: from seven 
to eight quarts of oats, and about two quarts of cracked 
com per day, at regular intervals, that is to say, at 5 
o'clock in the morning, 9, 12, 3, 6, and 9, for four or five 
days, and been regularly walked out for two hours every 
morning and evening,) I would, on the sixth day, com- 
mence with bis gallops, which oughtat first to be both slow 


asto pace, and short as to duration—not exceeding a mile 
in the morning, at one breathing, and the like distance in 
the afternoon, at a rate not beyond a canter ; stopping his 
gallop at the end of themile, or first breathing, then walk- 
ing a mile, at the termination of which, recommence the 
gallop, and go on about another mile, when stop him, and 
continue the walk for about two miles, or half an hour. 
You ought now to be ready with a pail of good soft 
water, and if either the weather or the water is very cold, 
let the chill be taken off the latter by adding to it a little 
boiling water, Let the horse drink about a quart at a 
time, and keep him walking, giving him ‘every ten or 
fifteen. minutes, during his walk, a portion—say from one 
to two quarts. In this way he must continue to take his 
water, keeping him in motion until he has got asmuch 
required, and is himself perfectly cool. This operation 
of watering ought to occupy full half an hour, during 
which time he will have gone about two miles, which, 
with the two miles which he had walked before you com- 
menced giving his wuter, will make his walk after his 
gallop, about four miles, which distance every horse 
ought to perform, and be walked a full hour also before 
his gallop, which most trainers, from impatience or other 
cause, curtail too much, but which, rest assured, is abso- 
lutely necessary, to enable the animal to dislodge a por- 
tion of the contents of his stomach before being put in 
rapid motion. The business of watering being through 
with, take him to the stable door, where, having a ring 
stapled to the wall or a post, tie him securely, or a boy 
may hold him. And now commences the process of 
washing legs, and picking the dirt out of feet, and next, 
all the stable discipline of wiping and rubbing legs, wisp- 
ing, currying, brushing, rubbing, &c., which, as I write 
for noyiciates, I shall here minutely describe. 

Each horse, or rather each boy to whom is allotted the 
grooming of a horse, ought, in addition to his watering 
pail, to be supplied with a stout iron-bound pail, made of 
oak, for the purpose of washing legs and feet,—a hoof or 
water brush, sponge, and piece of white or Castile soap; 
but on no account give him an iron picker, although there 
ought to be one or two in the stable for occasional use— 
such as the removal of small stones that may be lodged 
hetween the hoof and shoe. But to allow boys to use 
iron pickers to clean the dirt out of horses’ feet every time 
they wash them, will prove ruinous to the frogs and heels, 
as they cut the frogs to pieces, and are apt-to tear open the 
cleft in the same; so as to form a deep opening between 
the heels, which will admit gravel and smal! stones, and 
thereby render the heels sore, and the horse lame. Water 
and a brush will clear the fvot of all the dirt collected, 
without being productive of mischief. 

The groom, having his pail of water, brush, sponge, 
and soap in readiness, begins by washing first the near 
side, or left fore leg, clean of all dirt, from the hoof up to 
the knee; taking up the foot, and washing and brushing 
out all the dirt collected therein—examining with care - 
that no small stones or gravel have formed w lodgment. 
Next the near hind leg, washing the same up to the cap 
of the hock; then the off hind leg, and lastly the off fore 
leg. This done, lead him into his stall ; give him asmall 
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jock of hay, and while he is eating it, take first a wisp of 
soft straw, and wipe the legs down so as to rid them of 
the water lodged in the hair, then take a dry woollen 
cloth and rub each leg downwards for two or three mi- 
nutes ; if the groom or lad who has the care of the horse is 
allowed a small boy to assist him, he ought to set him to 
work, rubbing the legs with woollen cloths until perfectly 
dry, and then continue to rub them downwards with 
the naked hand; butif he has no such assistant, he can- 
not now spare time to rub them perfectly dry, as the 
horse’s head and body will in the interim require his at- 
tention. Now take off the saddle and hang it carefully up 
in the saddle room, or place appropriated for keeping such 
things ; next, untie the strings of the hood under the 
jaws and throat, slip the hood oyer the head, and with a 
dry cloth wipe him well all over the head, particularly his 
poll and ears, until perfectly dry and clean; you may now 
slip the hood entirely off, and in the same manner rub 
and wipe the neck until perfectly dry and clean; next, 
take off the breast piece and body cloth, and hang them 
and the hood in the proper place; now turn the blankets 
up so as to lay the quarters bare, and with a dry woollen 
cloth rub them and the thighs, flanks, and loins in like 
manner, perfectly dry and clean of scum or dry sweat; this 
done, turn the blankets down again over the loins and 
quarters ; next turn the blankets back from his shoulders, 
laying bare his fore quarters as far back as the seat of the 
saddle, and proceed to rub him briskly all oyer the shoul- 
ders, saddle seat, breast, arms, and belly ; this done, cover 
him up again, In case you haye not had a boy rubbing 
the legs during this time, you had better now expend upon 
each of them about a minute’s rubbing with a dry 
cloth. 
(To be continued.) 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Luzsorovcu.—This celebrated English race horse we 
understand is making a great season; he has had an 
addition to his seraglio, in the fine mares of Col. Single- 
ton, Col. Spann, and B, F. Taylor, Esq., of South Caro- 
lina—he is worthy of such patronage. We shall in a 
subsequent number speak of this excellent horse. It 
would give us great pleasure, to be enabled to present the 
sporting community with a portrait of him. 

Fytpp, also a capital horse, belonging to the same gen- 
tleman, we regret to learn, suffered somewhat on the 
passage to America, and was injured in landing; he is, 
however, doing well. 

Acrocrar, another great acquisition to our blood stock, 
is likewise doing well for his owners ; he has had most 
of the best mares to the north. A writer in Mr. J. S. 
Skinner’s Turf Register, vol. 4, No. 9, at page 445, has 
done such ample justice to the merits of this horse, that 
it becomes unnecessary for us to make any farther com- 
ment. 

Hoeparorp, we have heard nothing from of late ; at the 
date of our last information, his prospects were good, 

Eas, (standing in Tennessee,) we have heard 

Vou. 


nothing from; he is a great acquisition to that section of 
the country, and will doubtless enrich his spirited owner, 
to whose zeal, we consider the Tennessee breeders greatly 
indebted. 

Lyncuwurcn, Va.—A Jockey Club has been formed at 
this place. Their first meeting will be held on the 24th 
of May, inst. The officers of the Club elect, are 

ROBERT MORNISS, Presipenr. 
HUGH MONTGOMERY, Vice Pres, 
J. M. WALKE, Secrerary. 

Y¥. N. OLIVER, Treasurer. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Oliver for his exertions in 
forming this Club. 


RACES TO COME. 
May 27th.—New-Y ork Union Course, L. I—four days. 
“ 29th.— Alabama, Marion Course. 
June 6th.—Dortcuess County, Bouetkeresioy N. Y.— 
three days. 
“ V1th.—Lawrencevittr, Va.—three days. 


LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS, (Tarrersatis.) 

Business has, at length, taken a turn for the better; du- 
ring the past week it was heavy, general, and important. 
The three Derby favorites have severally been backed to | 
large amounts; nearly a thousand pounds were laid out — 
on Monday on the “government horse,” Prince Llewel- . 
lyn, the greater part of it by the Glaucus party ; it should 
be added, however, that they also backed: their own nag 
with great spirit. It is evident, thetefore, that they must 
either have some connexion with him, or look upon him 
as a formidable opponent. To the many purchasers al- 
ready reported, the name of a well known member of the 
legal profession is now confidently and publicly added; 
if it be true, the law must be more than usually profitable 
to af-Ford 3000 guineas for a horse whose sole public 
recommendation is a solitary two-year-old race, in which 
the field may, without fear of contradiction, be called the” 
very worst that the season produced. Forester is slightly 
on the decline ; on the other hand, the Moses colt is look- 
ing up, with about as much reason, perhaps, as there was 
for his going back—those who haye had their wits about 
them must haye made a tolerable good thing of the con- 
stant fluctuations in the odds against this horse. No other 
change in this Stakes, except that Ishmael is quite gone. 
For the Oaks, the field has been considerably extended 
since our last: several have been backed, including De- 
ception, formerly in Lord Exeter's stable, sold by his 
lordship for 300 guineas, and now the property of “the 
Lord knows who;” she has plenty of backers at 20 to 1. 
Weeper and Fanny Gray are pretty strong in the market; 
but nothing is said about Octave, and we merely quote 
her nominal price. The St. Leger is likewise furnished 
with a better field. The Derby favorites have all been 
backed, Prince Llewellyn and Glaucus by the same par- 
ties who support them for the other race. A few engage- 
ments on the Riddlesworth, and several, to small sums, 
on the Oatlands, enable us to subjoin a pretty long list of 
favorites. 

Riopcesworra.—3 to 1 against Anglesea, hugs 7 
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to 2; 4 to 1 against Silvertail; 9 to 2 against Lucius, 
takers of 5to 1; and 7 to 1 against any other. 

OatLanps.—7 to 2 against Mr. Walker’s Consol, offers 
to take 4 to 1; and 10 to 1 against the Marquis of Exe- 
ter’s Bertram, taken; 5 to 4 onthe field against Consol, 
Argent, and Mouse colt, taken; 28 to 20 on the field 
against Consol, Lady Fly, and Hokee Pokee, taken; even 
between Mouse and Lady Fly. Burgomaster is entirely 
horse de combat. 

Dersy.—7 to 1 against Prince Llewellyn, taken; 9 to 
1 against Glaucus, taken ; 9 to 1 against Revenge, taken; 
11 to 1 against Forester; 17 to 1 against Moses} dam, 
taken ; 22 to l against Twatty Colt ; 22 tol against Eme- 
line; 25 to l against Brayo; and 25 to 1 against Mount- 
eagle. 

Oaxks.—10 to 1 against Weeper, taken ; 10 to 1 against 
Octave; 13 to 1 againt Fanny Gray ; 18 to 1 against Lis- 
ka; 18 to 1 against Revelry; 18 to 1 against Mysinda; 
18 to 1 against Deception; 18 to 1 against Raflle, (out 
of Slight,) takers of 20to 1 about each of the last five 
fillies; 11 to 2 against Lord Chesterfield’s lot taken; and 
10 to 1 against Lord Egremont’s lot. 
: Leerr—l1 to l against Belshazzar; 12 to] against 

taken ; 13 to 1 against Frankenstein; 14 to 
uley Moloch ; 18 to 1 against Glaucus, taken ; 
t inst Prince Llewellyn, taken; 22 to 1 against 
pidation, taken ; 22 to 1 against Laurel’s dam, taken; 


25 to 1 against Charmer, taken; 25 to 1 against Jack 


Faucett, taken; 25 to I against Forester, and 30 to 1 
against Revenge, taken; 6000 to 100 against Glaucus 
winning the Derby and Leger, and Lisea and Mysinda 
the Oaks, taken.—Bell’s Life in London, March 2A. 


RACING CALENDAR. 
MARIANNA, Flor.—Janvary Meprine. 

Commenced on Wednesday, January 23, 1833. 

First Day.—Purse $250—3 mile heats, 

Mr. Sprowl’s b. h. Platoff, six years old, by Kos- 
ciusco, dam by Hephestion, 118 Ibs..........__, ele a, 

Mr. Alston’s Mucklejohn, five years old, by Muc- 
klejohn, dam by Potomac, 110 Ibs......-..........2..2 


Time—first heat, six minutes two seconds—second | 


heat, six minutes six seconds. 
Seconp Day.—For balance of the Jockey Club money, 
$175—mile heats, best three in five. 
Mr. Sprowl’s General Andrew Jackson, six years 
old, by Timoleon, dam by Whip, 118 Ibs........ 1.1.0 
Mr. Rick’s Junius, aged, 121 lbs.......:..... .2dist. 
Mr. Ferrill’s two year old colt, carrying 93 Ibs.. .3.dist, 
Time—first heat, one minute fifty-six seconds—second 
heat, one minute fifty-four seconds. 
Tap Day.—For all the entrance money of the pre- 
ceding days, say $110—mile heats. 
Mr. Sprowl entered and run Col. R. H. Long’s 
gr. c. Edwin, four yearsold, by Sir Andrew, 100 lbs..1-.1 
Mr. Alston’s b, f. Maggy Brown, four years old, 
by Mucklejohn, dam by Potomac, 97 Ibs........ 2. .2 


Time—first heat, two minutes—second heat, one minute 
fifty-nine seconds. 


A match race for $100 was then made between Edwin 
and Sam Patch, mile heats, best three in five, to be run 
for on Monday following. 

Won by Edwin. 

Time—first heat, two minutes—second heat, two mi- 
nutes—third heat, 1 minute fifty-nine seconds. 

Fourta Day.—This was a beautiful contest between. 

Mr. Malony’s bh. Weazel. .. . t-Ogel ok 

Mr. Sprowl’s Bob Cotton... 42.1.2. .2 

They were nearly equal. The weather was extremely 
fine, and the turf in excellent order. 

Open.—A Sweepstakes for three years old Colts and 
Fillies; mile heats, $100 entrance ; four or more to make 
a race. Three colts entered. Books to close 4th July 
next. To be run the day preceding the next annual races. 
JAS. J. PITTMAN, Secretary. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., Jockey Ciun Sprovo Mrerine. 


Commenced, under the new organization of the Club, 
on Wednesday, March 20, 1833. 

First Day.—Purst $132—with a Silver Pitchervalued 
at $50—given by the Club—mile heats. Free only for 
Colts and Fillies owned by members of the Club, who 
reside within the congressional district. 


Irishman, dam by Jolly Friar, 83 Ibs....-........1_.1 


-.8,.2 


. dist. 

Time—first heat, two minutes one second—second heat, 
two minutes ten seconds. 

Fanny took the lead in both heats, and kept it with ap- 
parent ease throughout the race; though it is believed the 
result would have been different if Hanover had kept the 
track. It is but justice to Die Vernon to state, that she 
was nearly rough, and carried 9 lbs. overweight. 

Seconp Day.—Purse $150—entrance $12—2 mile 
heats. Postponed to next day on account of rain. 

Taino Day.—Purse of yesterday. 

W. B. Meares’ b. m. Eliza Walker, 
by American Eclipse, dam by Moo! 
A pL Eibeaeies a 3'> AES SOSHB Sr ye 

H. Y. Waddell’s gr, g. Rob Roy, aged, by Deca- 
Cur 121 Ibs: cpr. « sp ci ee Bees + 22.2 

Time—first heat, four minutes twenty-four seconds— 
second heat, four minutes nine seconds. Won easily. 

The track, which is alwaysa heavy one, and therefore 
not good for making quick time, was made more heavy by 
the hard rains of yesterday. 

Same Day.—Purse $300—entrance $20—8 mile heats, 

William M. West’s b. f, Lady Sumner, four years old, 
by Shawnee, dam by Sir Archie, gallopped over and took 
the purse without a competitor. 

JOHN A. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


BELFIELD. Va., Jockey Crue Srrina Merrie, 1833. 
April 9th.—Sweepstakes for 3 and 4 year olds, $50 
each, P. P.—milé heats, (4 Subscribers.) 


five years old, - 
's Sir Archie, 


rUsaat 


ss 
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H. Maclin’s ch. f. Primrose by Archie, dam Arch 
Duke, four years old, 97 lbs...,.--.-....22svewee 1.1 
H. Mabry’s b. f. iy. Arab, dam by Constitution, 
four years old, 97 Ibs. . 
Wm. Abernathy’s ch. f, by Arab, dam by Vir- 


ginian, three years old, 83 Ibs.............. 2.0424 dist 
Thomas Avery’s b. f. by Arab, dam by Consti- 
tution, four years old, 97 lbs.. x. - dist. 


Time—first heat, one minute fifty- ee seconds=secbnd 
heat, one minute fifiy-seven seconds, 

April 10th.—Sweepstakes, for 3 year olds, $100 each, 
h, f.mile heats, (6 Subscribers.) 

Win. M, West’s b. f. by Marion, 97 Jbs. . 

'T. D. Watson's ch. e, by Contention, 97 Ib: 

April L1th.—Proprietor’s Purse, $200, 2 mile heats—all 
ages, 

J.D, Maclin’s ch. ¢. Tressilian, by Maratls; dam 
by Sir Hal, four years old, 100 lbs.._ 

T. D. Watson’s b. c, Moses: by tara d 


Tha 


we 


a iis 


Alired, four years old, 100 Ibs.. : B..2 
Wm. M. West's b. m. Eliza Paes by Eclipse, 
five years old, 107 Ibs... 3 


Time—first heat, foie minutes two jigecuals second 
heat, four minutes three seconds. 

April 12th—Jockey Club Purse, $400, 3 mile heats 
all ages. 

Wm. West's b, f. Lady Sumner, by Shawnee, 
dam by Sir Archie, four years old, 97 Ibs... .... Wie. 

T. D. Watson’s gr. e. Little John, by Monsieur 
Tonson, four years old, 100 Ibs... 

H, Maclin’s ch. f. Primrose,* by Sir Archie, 
four years old, 97 pounds. 

‘Time—first heat, six minutes three seconds—second 
heat, six minutes three seconds. 


JERUSALEM, Va. 

Kinet Day.—Sweepstakes—mile heats. 

James J. Garrison’s b. c., by Washington, dam by 
Sir Archie. / etait 

Jolin White's b. c. by Lawrence, bolted. . . 

‘Time—one minute fifty-seven seconds. 

Seeonn Day.—Proprietor’s Purse $150—2 mile heats. 
ison’s b. h. Z. A., by Marion, five years 


dist. 


gl. 1 


Sugars Bryanv’s, b. f, Sally ‘Cob, y Arab four 
yeays...., +1222 
Henry ereeline (eb New com's ay Ae liza 
Crocket, by Marcus, dam he Beaufort, four years 
Ole. pane ora .-3ds. 

Time—first “heat, {threes minutes tary six seconds; se- 
cond heat, three minute forty-one seconds. 

‘Tuo Daye Jockey Club Purse—4 mile heats. 

J. J. Garrison’s b, h., Mucklejohn, six years old... 

R.N. Nicholson’s b. h., Red Royer, by Carolinian, 
five years old ~ 2.2 

‘Time—first heat, seven minutes ihinvate ‘seconds 
second heat, seven minutes forty-three seconds.t 


11 


* Primrose was amiss. 
+We should doubt the Jerusalem course being a full mile in 


'| was not pined loose for the heat. 


TAYLORSVILLE, Va. 


The Taylorsville Races commented on Wednesday, 
April 10, and resulted as follows: 

First Day.—A Sweepstakes for three year old Colts 
and Fillies, mile heats. 

John M. Botts? gr. f. by Medley, out of the grandam 
of Trifle, bolted, after running three quarters of a mile 
ahead, under a hard pull. 

Thos. Doswell’s bl. c. by Tariff. 

John P. White's b, c. by Tonson 

Wm. L. White's ch. c. by Tonson p 

Thos. Shelton’s b. f. by Tariff. A fell. 

Time—one minute fifty-seven seconds—one minute 
fifty-six seconds. 

Seconp Day,—Proprietors’ Purse, two mile heats. 

Hector Davis! ch. m. Dolly Dickson by 
Charles... .. 

Wm. L. White's b. h. 
Tough.. 


sch. m, Anna Maria by Trufil 
Thomas Doswell’s b. f, Sting by Tariff... 
John M. Bott’s ch. c. Ea baie Me- 

thodist, Py ae 


great way behind the rest, in consequence Es 


Henry A. TTayloe’ ch. Tychicus, by Clifton. . 

Wm. L. White's ch. h. Yellow Jacket by T 
son. 

John M. Botts’ b. h. Rolla. by Gohanna- . 

Thomas Doswell’s b. m. Eliza Wharton by Di- 
LC CBee SeRDBES SOs ce eae Tair ac aLany Seer 3 dist. 

Time—first heat, six minutes seven seconds—second 
heat, six minutes four, seconds. 

This was a beautiful race, being very closely contested 
by Rolia, who was beaten about three or four feet only. 

After which a match race of one mile was run between 
a three year old colt by Tariff, and a three year old colt 
by Logan, won easily by the Logan colt. 

Track seven yards over a mile, and yery hilly. 


BROAD ROCK, Va.—April 17. 
FIRST DAY. 

John Heth’s Medley colt of Betsey Robinson.. 

Wm. Wynn’s Tonson filly... 

Wma. Mingee’s Hotspur colt.. 

John M. Botts’ Gohanna colt. - dist, 

‘Time—first heat, one minute fifty-two seconds—second 
heat, one minute fifty-two seconds—third heat, one 
minute fifty-nine seconds. 


-2.1.1 


SECOND DAY, 
©. P. Hare’s Prince George by Contention. .1..4...1 
William R. Johnson’s Annette by Charles..3:.1...2 
John M. Botts’ Backslider (formerly Metho- 
dist) by Hotspur. 
John Belcher’s Quarter Master by Hotspur...4..2...3 
Wn. L. White’s Yellow Jacketby Tonson..5..3 dist. 


circuit. 


Isham Puckett’s Clarence... 22. ...00..0.-2 5 dist. 
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Time—first heat, four minutes three seconds—second 
heat, four minutes four seconds—third heat, four minutes 
two seconds. 


THIRD DAY. 
Wm. R. Johnson’s Flying Dutchman by John 
Richards. A 
Henry A. Tayloe’s Tichicus by Clifto: 
John C. Googe’s Tuscumbia by Tonson. ~ dist. 
Time—six minutes twelye seconds—six minutes three 
seconds. 


Mail 


TREE HILL, Va.—April 23. 
First Day.—Jockey Club Purse, $1000—4 mile heats. 
Mr. H. A. Tayloe’s b. g. Pizarro,* by Alfred, 


SIX; VOANS | OM artes vintns talon ale etes Mp Ree Joe pier! 
Mr. W. R. Johnson’s ch. h. Goliah, by Eclipse, 

sixiyears Old... 0.55 -pttecngiel spe g teen eee 3..2 
Mr. H. Davis’ ch. h. Dolly Dixon, b 

Six*years (old:.\. 2.2. -. 2s ae ee pretty eee eee -22.8 
Mr. Selden’s b. . Moses, by Arab, four years old. .4 ds. 


Mr. Botts’ b. c. Douglas, by Gohanna, four years 


Time—first heat, eight minutes fifty-four seconds ; 
second heat, eight minutes thirty-six seconds. 

Srconp Day.—Proprietors’ Purse, $300—2 mile heats. 

Mr. Wm. Wynn’s gr. f. Mary Randolph, by 


| Gohanna, four years old..”... 2.2.0.2... 02.22... raph 
Mr. O. P. Hare’s b. f. Kate Kennon, by Conten- 
RignspOnNp years Old. <lelesieimiv ee = some cision sin 5.2 


Mr. J. C. Goode’s b. c. Tuscumbia, by Sir Archie, 


SOUP MIRO eee n acerca: sees ste eee. ops se 4..3 
Mr. Selden’s b. c. , by Sir Charles, four 

yearsroldcsomemee.---5 Hh sBoaacOsJenscanecees 2..4 
Mr. Doswell’s b. f. Sting, by Tariff, four years 

old. . (its Fog nee Sa -sgncss eden sed 6..5 
Mr. Bott’s ch. c. Backslider, by Hotspur, four 

ih tbo. 3 eG sesame SC See 5 ICE 3.dr. 
Mr. Williamson’s c. Platoff, by Tariff, four years 

hs deg 8018 30,5036 SSS SARA RE ae aaa 7dr. 


Time—first heat, four minutes three seconds; second 
heat, four minutes ten seconds. 
Tuirv Day.—Race for $200—two mile heats. 
Mr. Hare’s Ironette, by Contention..........__. 1,.2 
Mr. Tayloe’s Multaflora, by Mason’s Rattler. ._.3..2 
Mr. Belcher’s Quarter Master, by Hotspur. . -2..3 
Mr. Bott’s Rapid, by Rattler............. 4ds, 
Mr, Selden’s Whitefoot, by John Hancock... _.. 5 ds. 
Mr. Goode’s Merry Lass, by Arab. is 
‘Time—first heat, four minutes eight seconds ; second 
heat, four minutes two seconds. 
FAIRFIELD, Va.—April 30. 
First Day.—A Sweepstake, for three year olds, $100 
each, h. ft.—mile heats. 
Wm. R. Johnson's gr. c. by Medley, dam Bet- 
sey Robinson... .. Pe. oar S50ct + eanea ater 2..1 


Win. Wynn’s b. f. by Monsieur Tonson, dam 
by Hal. 


* Pizarro, better known as the bobiail horee 


NEW-YORK SPORTING MAGAZINE, AND : 


. Seconp Day.—Proprietors’ Purse, $200—2 mile heats, 
$15 entrance. . 
Wm. R. Johnson’s b. h. Flying Dutchman, by 
John Richards, six years old... .........-....2005 ye) ¢ 
John M. Botts’ b. c. Rolla, by Gohanna, four 


Years (Olds, ..55 = a= \vaeanemee hen nha Etitte Ol O ane, 
Richard Adams’ br. f. Maid of Southampton, 
by Monsieur Tonson, four years old...............3..3 
Jas. S. Garrison’s ch. c. Sir Erin, by Sir Archie, 
fonr,years‘oldj;c -<-.s8aklectoclectoes Metm Race: tee 
J. C. Goode’s c. h. Tuscumbia, by Monsieur 
j Zonson, four years oldss- 20.0.5. .22-eees + cece oh D 
James P. Corbin’s ch. f. Multaflora, by Mason’s 
Rattler, four years old... ....... hae aoe G6 OS. 
Wm. Wynn's b.c. Anvil, by Monsieur Ton- 
son, four years old....... 5 ---+2.dr, 
Thomas Doswell’s b. m. Lady Rowlani, by 
Tariff, four years old.. He -B.dr. 


Time—first heat, three minutes fifty-four seconds; se- 
cond heat, three minutes fifty-three seconds, 
Turp Day.—Jockey Club Purse, $800—4 mile heats. 
Wm. R. Johnson’s ¢. h. Goliah, by Eclipse, 
dam by Hickory, six years old. . 8.3.1.1 
H. A. Tayloe’s c. h. Tichicus, by Clifton, dam 
by Chance, five years old... ot -1.5.3.2 
J. S. Garrison’s b.h. Z. H. by Marion, dam by 
White Feathers, five years old, 2.1.4_ds. 
G. B, Poindexter’s b. g. Pizarro, by Sir Alfred, 
dam by Thunderclap, six years old. 44.2 
[riled out. 
R. Harrison's c. h. Quarter Master, by Hotspur, 
dam by Jack Andrews, four years old.. - 6.2.5 
[ruled out. 
J. C. Goode’s b. h. Row Galley, by Arab, dam 
by Sir Archie, five yearsold...................6.dr. 
P. Lyon’s b. h. Clarence, by Gohanna, dam by 
Peace Maker, four years old.................. dist. 
Time—first heat, seven minutes fifty-eight seconds ; 
second heat, eight minutes twenty-eight seconds; third 
heat, eight minutes ten seconds; fourth heat, eight 
minutes eighteen seconds. 
Fourtn Day.—Sweepstakes, for three 
each, h. ft.—amile heats. 
Parke Street’s gr. c., by Diomed, dam by Para- 
BOMesle oss MEI fess cw ate -2..1..1 
Hector Davis’ b. c. Lepanto, by Logan. . 1..2.ds. 
Richard Adams! ch. f,, Lucy Collier, by. Ma- 
son) s)RStereeteeet=s +: Sec eee 4 dist. 


year olds, $50 


Time—first heat, one minute fifty-seven seconds ; se- 
cond heat, two minutes three seconds; third heat, two 
minutes: 

Second Race, Sweepstakes, three year olds, $50 each, 
P. P.—2 mile heats. 


2.1.1 


1.2.3 
John M. Bott’s ch. c., Backslider, by Hotspur... 3.3.2 


Time—first heat, four minutes one second; second 
heat, four minutes three seconds. 


eae 


(= Orders for this Magazine, addressed to the Subscriber, New-York, (post paid,) 


will meet with prompt attention. Terms, 


in advance. 


$10 for the first twelve numbers, payable 


C. R. COLDEN, Proprietor. 


TO ALL BREEDERS OF BLOOD HORSES. 


We request all breeders of Blood Stock, to transmit to 
the Editor of this Magazine, a properly authenticated list 
of all colts and fillies in their possession or bred by them, 
which rank as either two or three years’ old, on the Ist 
day of May, 1833, and to send every spring hereafter, a 
similar list of all which have attained two years, together 
with their color, and the name and residence of the 
breeder. This we propose annually to publish, the bene- 
fit of which to all, who take an interest in stock of this 

. description, must be obvious ; it will serve breeders who 
may wish to sell, as an advertisement of the young stock 
in their respective possessions, and enable those who 
may wish to purchase, to find any particular cross of 
blood, and the kind desired. 
years, it will becomea valuable Stud Book, in possession 
of all our subscribers, affording the pedigrees and deserip- 
tion of all horses foaled since 1830 inclusiye, and will be 
less liable to error, than any compilation of old pedigrees. 


In the course of eight or ten 


Fiyine Cupers, by Sir Archie.—This celebrated 
Race Horse, full brother to Rattler, Suipter, and Flirtilla, 
is offered for sale upon accommodating and reasonable 
terms. Letters (post paid) addressed to the Proprietor 
of this Magazine, No. 9 Mercer Street, New-York, will 
meet with immediate attention. May 10th, 1833. 


Also, the one half of the imported horse Avrocrat.— 
Apply as above. 


Tuovanrs on Broop Horses, by an Old Torfman.— 
In order to expedite the publication of that part of this 
essay Which has appeared in former numbers of Mr. J. S 
Skinner's American Turf Register, and arrive at new 
ae we shall in our next number give an extra half 
sheet. 


NOTICE. 

GentLemen who have received the pre- 
ceding numbers of this Magazine, and who have 
not already subscribed, are respectfully requested 
to inform the Proprietor should they decline be- 
coming subscribers; those who do not, will be 
considered as having subscribed. . 

Postmasters having charge of any office, from 
which the person, to whom this Magazine may be 
addressed, has not taken it, are requested to re- 
turn the same to the Proprietor. 

Subscribers who wish to procure an extra set 
of our Plates, detached from the Magazine, may 
have proof impressions, colored in a superior 
manner, upon fine India paper, sent with the num- 
bers, which may be carefully pasted upon strong 
paper, of size sufficiently large to frame, leaving 
a margin of three or four inches on all sides; 
they will in this way form handsome pictures.— 
Or we will, if advised how to transmit, have them 


_| struck upon paper of sufficient size for framing. 


The price to subscribers will be less than half 
of what we shall charge others. 

N.B. Our Plates hereafter will be somewhat 
larger than even those in the April number. 

Any gentleman who may wish the Portrait of 
a favorite horse to appear in the Magazine, by. 
sending to the Proprietor a sketch, taken cor- 
rectly, as to shape, make and proportions, toge- 
ther with the color and marks, may have it done, 
without going to the expense of a painting, for 
about one third of the actual cost; in which case, 
some proof impressions colored in a superior style 


S-l will be furnished. Or the Proprietor will send 


an artist to make the drawing, without making 
any extra charge, except that of expenses. 


